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'When Ali the School s a Stacje 

By Judith Edwards 
Photographed by Clemens Kalischer 


I /m a story-teller. I travel around 
from one rural Vermont school to 
another and sing, tell stories to children, 
make up some others, and help children 
act out still other stories themselves. I 
employ the same skills that I use when 
writing adult fiction or drama. I create a 
world of fact and fantasy in which my 
audience can share. This is my work. 
And, of course, I love it. 

There are people who would say that 
doing something that is such an obvious 
pleasure couldn't possibly be work — cer- 
tainly not for pay. Happily for an increas- 
ing number of Yermont artists, there is an 


organization operating in rural Vermont 
that believes art is not only a very real 
part of the educative process, but that ar¬ 
tists ought to be compensated for per¬ 
forming. 

Lamoille County Children's Theatre, 
which is run by a dynamie, dedicated, 
and petite Vermont lady named Lee 
Viets, sponsors a series of in-school per- 
formances each year which take a miscel- 
lany of artists into the classrooms of ele- 
ven rural schools. This year's series in- 
cluded a puppet theatre, a mime, a 
story-teller (myself) and two Country and 
Western singers and instrumentalists. 


To get an idea of what this kind of edu- 
cation involves, picture a country school- 
room, wooden desks, wide Windows and 
a gallery of cheerful paintings on the 
wali. The drizzle outside the room 
doesn't show a bit on the sunny faces of 
about 50 fourth, fifth and sixth graders 
seated on desk tops, chairs, and on the 
floor of this room in Wolcott Elementary 
school. They watch intently as Doug 
Tanner and Sal De Maio tune up their 
guitar and banjo. The performance then 
starts with a little low-key strumming, 
blue-grass style, and then Doug and Sal 
ask the kids to join them in 'Tve Been 
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Working On The Railroad." That bit of 
participatory ice broken, the room begins 
to really hum. In the course of the 
45-minute session, Doug and Sal play 
guitar, banjo, mandolin, ukelele, fiddle, 
and the kids join them in a rhythm sec- 
tion of washboard, tambourine and 
kazoo. 

Interspersed with all this singing, 
strumming and foot stomping. Sal and 
Doug tell the children how each instru¬ 
ment is madę, a bit of its history and just 
how one goes about getting sounds out of 
it. They tell where the songs originated, 
who first performed them, and the morę 
fun the audience has, the morę fun Sal 
and Doug have. 

"We find," says Doug, tired but beam- 
ing after the first of the two moming 
shows at Wolcott, "that the kids give us 
ideas. We're always changing parts of our 
shows according to the responses we are 
given." 

Both Doug and Sal best like playing to 
younger children, finding that they are 
freer to really get involved in the musie. 

"Older kids tend to have morę set 
views on things," says Doug, "and they 


want a lot of songs they've heard on tele- 
vision." 

"And sińce neither of us watches any 
television, that can get a little sticky," 
grins Sal. 

Sal and Doug are what I like to cali 
"open-faced" people. Direct and nonre- 
strictive in their responses to others, it is 
obvious that they genuinely enjoy the 
kind of instant, warm response they get 
from children who like them almost in- 
stinctively and like what they're doing as 
well. They both are married and have 
sons of their own, and they both play 
with Country and Western bands that 
perform for adults. Doug is a former Ohio 
school teacher who does some carpentry 
work as a sideline near his home in 
Marshfield. Sal teaches guitar and folk 
dancing in Peacham. But the major part 
of their incomes are derived from travel- 
ing all parts of the State, bringing Coun¬ 
try and Western musie to a great many 
country schools. And, of course, they too 
love their work. 

I once asked Gayle Utley, principal of 
the Wolcott Elementary School how he 
liked the in-school art series. 


"I love it," he said with unmasked en- 
thusiasm. "This is what we need. It's the 
only way we can have what the wealthier 
towns are exposed to simply as a matter 
of fact. This is the only time these chil¬ 
dren have seen professional performers. 
And they get a chance not only to see per- 
formances right in their own classes, but 
to be exposed to a whole new variety of 
jobs they could choose for their futures." 

Needless to say, that's the kind of talk I 
like to hear. And the response to the in- 
school series by the participating schools 
has been that uniformly positive. This is 
due, in a large degree, to the excellent 
planning of Lamoille Children's Theatre. 

"The entire series costs each school 
only one dollar per pupil per year," said 
Lee Viets. "And this is for four in-school 
performances and for one or two per- 
formances in Dibden Auditorium at 
Johnson State College. This year our 
stage performances include The Two 
Penny Circus, the Vermont Symphony, 
and A Taste of Opera. In the in-school 
series, we're careful to bring not only a 
variety of performers to the schools, but 
excellent, thoroughly professional per- 



Author Edwards demonstrates participatory story-telling 
above, while Doug Tanner demonstrates a mandolin, 
opposite page. At right, a Wolcott student with — very 
little c\uestion about it — the absolutely correct answer. 
















formers as well. This doesn't neces- 
sarily mean 'slick/ but it does mean 
people who are really adept at what they 
do, enjoy performing and bring the spon- 
taneity and improvisational qualities you 
need when dealing with children." 

The schools in the program rangę from 
one-room schoolhouses in Belvedere and 
Lakę Elmore, to the 500-pupil Morrisville 
Elementary School. Since I tell children 
add-on and act-out stories, I go to the in- 
dividual classrooms. Most of the other ar- 
tists combine up to 100 children in a 
school lunch room or recreation area for a 
performance. Sometimes I wonder, as I 
pack myself and my guitar into the car at 
seven on a sub-zero moming, preparing 
myself to trek up to a school in, say. 
Eden, (which seems to me on the North¬ 
ern edge of the earth) and prepare to 
spend four hours of straight talking, why 
on earth do it? But the minutę I get into 
that classroom, I know. In many ways, 
the children perform for me. I could tell 
the same story in eight different class¬ 
rooms (and I have) and my performance 
of it would be completely altered, all de- 
pending on the response of the young lis- 
tening audience. And it is that response 
that makes it all really worthwhile. 

George Konnoff of the Vermont Pup- 
pet Co-op has very much the same feel- 
ing about performing for children. "I love 
the immediate response you get from 
kids. I find myself introducing all kinds of 


mouth harp and toy piano, the Vermont 
Puppet Co-op introduces their mario- 
nette show with "The Wilson 'Snow- 
flake' Bentley Overture." 

"We originally developed this show for 
adults," says George. "When we finished 
the in-school performances, for elemen¬ 
tary school children, I found it really hard 
to put the show back in an adult frame- 
work because we'd worked so hard at 
catching and holding our audience of 
children. But that sort of thing is a chal¬ 
lenge, and we want to remain as flexible 
and improvisational as we can." 

Barbara Leber and Lee Viets were mak- 
ing arrangements for some return per¬ 
formances by the puppeteers, and Bar¬ 
bara expressed pleasure at how well the 
program worked, logistically. Having re- 
cently been stranded at midnight, with 
a whole company of actors, due to the 
bungling of tour logistics, I too felt grate- 
ful to Lee for her deft handling of pro- 
gramming of the in-school series. 

"So many people say, 'Oh, we must 
have something like this in our county. 
How did you do it?' " says Lee. "But it's 
harder than a lot of people realize. I ran 
an arts and crafts program in the schools 
for eight years, and then booked 
craftsmen into schools for a few years 
after that before I ever approached the 
idea of a traveling troupe of performing 
artists. This has worked smoothly be¬ 
cause I'm familiar with each principal and 


new improvisatory materiał simply based 
on the audience feedback." 

I talked to George, and Barbara Leber, 
in their workshop home in Calais. They 
are both former members of the Bread 
and Puppet Theatre which operated out 
of Goddard College. When Bread and 
Puppet disbanded last summer, several 
subsequent off-shoots emerged, and one 
of these was the Vermont Puppet Co-op. 

"We play to all age audiences, using 
hand puppets and marionettes," George 
told me. "I like going into the schools, 
but then I also like varying it with larger, 
morę distant performances." 

The marionettes have the large, sculp- 
tured papier-mache heads, hands and 
feet that the Bread and Puppet Company 
developed. They are as much art objects 
as they are performers. 

"Adults are always morę interested in 
the technical aspects of how we make the 
puppets and how they work. Children 
are not so much interested in the puppets 
as in the specific world we're creating 
with them. I suppose children are the 
ideał theatre-goers, although you always 
have to worry about the attention span. 
We try to communicate ideas and Infor¬ 
mation with our theatre and musie." 

"The Life of Wilson 'Snowflake' Bent¬ 
ley" is a whimsical folk version of the life 
of the first man to photograph the 
snowflake, who just happened to be from 
Jericho, Vt. Using trombone, recorder, 
















Musicians travel from throughout the State to bring their 
own special artistry to Lamoille students. At right , 
puppeteers George Konnoff and Barbara Leber of Calais 
prepare their animated props. 




school board in the county. Not everyone 
who wants to start a program like ours 
has the advantage of such long-term con- 
tact with the area. But I don't want to dis- 
courage anyone. It's always worth try- 
ing!" 

Yes, it is worth trying, and even morę 
worth doing. The Lamoille in-school 
program reaches approximately 2,000 
Vermont school children each year. 
When I think that Tve personally told 
stories to 2,000 children, and all in about 
two months' time . . . wow! And the re- 
wards come in unexpected ways. One of 
the elements of my performance is telling 
a story that the children have to finish by 
themselves, at home, walking some- 
where in the woods or lying in bed before 
they go to sleep. Tve had a child run up 
to me on a smali town Street — a face I 
barely remember in a biur of many Tve 
seen — saying, "Hi! I finished that story 
about the polka-dotted dragon. Want me 
to tell you the ending?" 

And could I stand not hearing how it 
all came out? Of course not. That's my 
work — that job I love. 
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Front the Inside 
w Out 



By Patricia Belding 


//rj^HiNK snów" is a bumper-sticker I 
see now and again in these parts. 
Chances are the cars sporting that short 
and saucy command will have either a ski 
rack on top or a snowmobile trailer be- 
hind. And of course the owners are enti- 
tled to the bumper-sticker of their choice. 
But that doesn't mean that I'm going to 
go along with their precipitational pre- 
cept. Actually, I'd like a "think sun" 
bumper-sticker for my own car, for Tm a 
member of Vermont's silent minority (or 
is it majority?) who doesn't think snów, 
like snów (except for some purely esthetic 
reasons and viewed from a sheltered van- 
tage), or use snów. And that goes for the 
cold, too. In short, I'm an insider when it 
comes to winter in Vermont — and I've 
finally decided I don't care who knows it! 

The Vermont legend of human hiber- 
nation — putting people in cold storage 
through the winter — is well-known. 
And though I wouldn't go so far as to say 
this freeze-in-January, thaw-in-May idea 
appeals to me (even if it were possible), 
sometimes when winter deals its meanest 
blows, the idea tempts me. Winter in 
Vermont is a joy (especially if there's 
plenty of snów) to skiers, snowmobilers, 
snowshoers, and all kinds of other out- 
door people. To a non-sportsperson 
like myself, the joys of winter are all from 
the inside looking out. In a State where 
outdoor sports seem to get all the public¬ 
ity, we Vermonters who prefer not to par- 
ticipate are looked upon as being, to say 
the very least, unusual. 

I was always one of those kids who 
went on a sleigh ride for the hot chocolate 
waiting at the end of the jaunt. I endured 
cold feet, hands, and face (pretending I 
was as comfortable as everyone else 
seemed to be) while looking forward to the 
moment when I would step into a 
brightly-lighted house and feel the 
warmth envelop me. I was first at the 
fireplace, warming my hands, blithely 
boasting I was just a little cold, when all 
the time I felt Td never thaw out. When 
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the hot chocolate was served, I couldn't 
wait to get my hands around the steam- 
ing mug. Somehow I never found the 
courage in those days when "chicken" 
was an unendurable word, to admit to 
my friends that in cold weather Td much 
rather be indoors than out. 

My attitude toward winter hasn't 
changed a bit. The only difference is that 
now Tm prepared to admit (in spite of the 
ridicule that may be heaped upon me) 
that inside is the only place to be during 
any "long, hard Vermont winter." Lately 
I've been hearing that people are chal- 
lenging the near-sacrosanct idea that 


Vermont winters are long and hard. I 
don't know who's doing it, but I want to 
say that as far as Tm concemed, the win¬ 
ters are still long (our first snowfall of any 
account last season was on November 
21st and our latest two-day snowstorm 
occurred on April 3rd and 4th). And 
those were hard. 

Now I can just hear an outdoor-friend 
or two speaking up: "Weil, if you took up 
skiing (or snowmobiling or skating), you 
wouldn't find the winters so long and 
difficult." But I don't want to learn to ski 
or to take up any other winter sport. 
Somehow I get the feeling that being a 
Vermonter and not skiing is tantamount 
to spotting an open chest of gold coins 
four feet beneath the surface of Lakę 
Champlain, and not going in after it. 
You're crazy not to do it, Tm told. But 
that's just the way I am. 

The picture of the blazing hearth and 
"chestnuts roasting on an open fire" may 
seem nostalgie, but I have a suspicion 
that there's morę truth than travesty to it. 
Especially lately sińce morę and morę 
Vermonters have opened up their 
fireplaces, cleaned out their chimneys, 
and invested in wood stoves. Firewood 
has been stacked on front and back 
porches, in yards, and has even usurped 
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garage space (which is a real sacrifice 
sińce every car in Vermont absolutely de- 
serves a garage during winter). 

Like many others we started using our 
fireplace in eamest when the so-called 
energy crisis caused fuel oil to double in 
price. And I found as I huddled in front 
of the fireplace that I liked it! The little 
spot of warmth was just right to read or 
knit by or to just plain sit by. I could bet- 
ter understand why families stayed to- 
gether in the "old" days when fireplaces 
were the only heating units: they had to 
stay together. As I watched the flames, I 
got to daydreaming as it's so easy to do. 
And I began to tote up the reasons why I 
liked winter from the inside out. 

Unlike summer when the whole out- 
side comes into the house, with doors 
and Windows wide open, winter is a far 
morę quiet time. Sounds predominate in 
summer: motorcycles roar up and down 
our hill, birds keep up their steady songs 
and scoldings, and the whole world is 
busy. In winter I am closed in, insulated 
against sound as well as cold, and happy 
to be so. The backyard, which is my 
almost-constant home in summer, hardly 
gets a thought in winter. Ali of this quiet 
atmosphere makes indoor-winter a wel- 
come period of months, a time to catch 



up. And the one thing I catch up on the 
most is reading. 

Novels are still the most popular read¬ 
ing materiał, for me and most other read- 
ers I know about. Somehow an exciting 
detective or mystery story or a fast-paced 
biographical novel is morę stimulating 
to read when a storm is raging outside 
and a fire flickering inside. I know that 
other people, of course, stay inside to 
pursue some of the morę genteel indoors 
sports of the season. Morę and morę 
people are taking up quilting, needle- 
work of all kinds, macrame and so on. 
Although knitting is my only handicraft, I 
know other projects could keep me busy 
all winter. There seems to be morę time to 
initiate or to continue hobbies, anything 
from carpentry to painting to writing. 
"Do-it-yourself" Vermonters can accom- 
plish a great deal while winter slants 
against the window-panes. 

I don't suppose you can cali just plain 
sitting and enjoying the warmth of the 
indoors a pastime, though it most cer- 
tainly passes time. The contrast between 
the blustery outdoors on a January night 
and the secure coziness inside, is to me 
just by itself a real joy. To hear the winter 
air use the chimney as its wind-tunnel 
brings home that sense of security. I 
know that skiers appreciate the feeling, 
too, and spend a healthy percentage of 
their time "warming up" in ski lodges. 
And that is how it should be in Vermont 
where below-zero temperatures can be 
dangerous. But Tve heard that some ski 
slopes are night-lighted, so while I am 
selfishly warm in front of the fire, Tm 
fairly certain some intrepid skier is brav- 
ing the cold. Better he than me, I think. 

I mentioned that Td like to have people 
"think sun" (not that thinking will make 
it so), for I find that winter's sun is as 
important to me as summeris. Outdoor 
winter sun has little chance to warm, and 
nonę at all when the wind is blowing. Tm 
lucky that our picture-window faces 
south, for in mid-winter when the sun 
does shine, it pours in through the ther- 
mal panes and solar-heats my winter- 
heart (and body). I find myself shifting 
my chair as the sun moves, sorry when 
late afternoon and the hillside across the 
road abruptly cut off the warmth. 

I don't want to give the impression that 
Tm totally house-bound in winter. Since I 
walk a half-mile to work, I "get out" 
enough to suit me. Walking makes winter 
much morę of a challenge; I feel firsthand 
every vagary of the weather. Perhaps that 
is why I enjoy being inside as much as I 
do: wind and cold make extremely harsh 
walking-partners. Tve heard it said that 
you can see morę of winter's beauty if 


you're an outdoor-Vermonter, but Tm 
not surę I go along with that. Sometimes 
my sun-glasses frost over, so I can't see a 
thing, except where to place my feet so as 
not to slip. But I can see plenty looking at 
winter from, say, the comfort of my 
living-room. 

Td much rather have a window be¬ 
tween me and the bird-feeder that is 
stationed next to the honeysuckle bush 
outside our kitchen. In that way I don't 
have to go on a winter birdwalk, to spot a 
blue jay in some fara way tree. I can get a 
close look at this bold winter bird without 
any effort. I can watch an evening gros- 
beak hog the feeder while the chickadees 
peck the scatterings he flicks to the 
ground. I can chuckle to myself when a 
marauding squirrel practically tips the 
feeder upside down trying to steal the 
suet caged behind a smali grating. And I 
don't have to stamp my feet to keep my 
toes from freezing — indoor birdwatch- 
ing is by far at its best in winter. 

Another pastime I enjoy from inside is 
observing a snowfall develop. Even 
though I know Tli have to battle drifts 
and icy roads later on, I enjoy watching 
the snów accumulate. It is one of those 
totally ambivalent feelings. We live on a 
hill and in a snowstorm many cars just 
make it to the level of our house — and 
then get stuck. I have madę a gamę out of 
silently cheering them on to make the 
hill. If they don't, I offer our shovel, or go 
out and give them a hand. In Vermont 
we're all pretty much in the same boat 
during a snowstorm. 

And speaking of storms, Td much 
rather be home during an ice storm, 
studying the frost on the upstairs 
storm-window panes, than scraping the 
ice off the windshield of our car while my 
husband freezes his hands buckling the 
skiis to the rack. But I give credit to those 
brave people who expose themselves to 
the elements in exchange for their con- 
suming hobbies. Tm just saying it would 
consume too much of my body heat try¬ 
ing to keep warm. 

It seems that we fireside-loving Ver- 
monters haven't really had our say. 
Those out-of-state acquaintances of minę 
who acted so stunned when I replied 
"No" to the question, "Do you ski?" may 
now better understand my answer. And 
their reactions — which ranged from 
downright disbelief to honest interest — 
may be tempered. I hope so. For Tm surę 
there are many like myself who find 
winter's "hearth and home" morę invit- 
ing than out-of-doors. Not that our way 
is any better — only different. For me per- 
sonally, I just wanted to set the record 
straight. <&> 
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Once Again— 
The First Stowe Winter Carnival 

By William J. Lederer 
Photographed by Richard Howard 
and Clyde H. Smith 



Smith 




I n the early 1920's, Winston Churchill 
— the American novelist — stopped 
in Stowe, Vermont. This is how he de- 
scribed his brief visit: 

"In the middle of a blizzard, I hiked up 
a smallish mountain on the opposite side 
of the village from Mount Mansfield. 
Somewhere out in the wind and snów I 
heard singing and laughter. It tumed out 
to be two loggers named Weeks and 
Sweet. They were bringing logs out. I 
couldn't help but ask them how they 
could work in a blizzard at ten below zero 
and still be singing and laughing. Weeks 
answered: 'Mister man, we've madę 
friends with the snów, and we like log- 
ging; and Maggie our marę likes it too. 
The mountain and the woods give us 
health and a good living. Mister man, 
ain't that enough to make a man happy?' 

"The road to Montpelier was closed 
and I stayed overnight with the Weeks'. 
Everyone called me 'Mister Churchill,' 
serving me a simple but splendid dinner 
of meat, beans, and apples cooked in 
mapie syrup. I was well treated; but no 
one asked me what my business was or 
what I was doing in Stowe Village. The 
next day Weeks took me to a village 
celebration. I recall horses pulling people 
on skis through the streets and an elf of a 
girl was Queen of the celebration. I had to 
leave at noon and I wish I could have 
stayed because it was a very merry cami- 
val, indeed. Those farmers and lumber- 
men had a spree, a private affair; and 
they couldn't give a hoot what was hap¬ 
pening in New York, Paris, London, or 
Montpelier — the State Capital about 30 
miles away. 

"The Weeks charged me four dollars 
for bed, dinner and breakfast. Between 











Skiers perform their acrobatics 
in the spectacular freestyle events. 
At left, the "Spińt of Stowe" hot 
air balloon launches the Camwal. 


watching the carnival and the Weeks' 
hospitality, I got morę than my money's 
worth. Someday I want to go back." 

That was morę than 50 years ago. The 
spirit and environment around Mount 
Mansfield hasn't changed much. The 
2,880 citizens of Stowe Village are still 
generally happy and they still regard the 
snów, Mount Mansfield and the sur- 
rounding valleys as their patron saints. 
True, the major industries no longer are 
lumbering and farming (although the de- 
scendants of the hospitable Mr. Weeks — 
the Percy family — still sugar about 6000 
trees every spring and still befriend occa- 
sional visitors — of which I am one — just 
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the way their grandfather did). Today the 
major industry is tourism; and it is a 
smashing success because the villagers 
(with the mountains) provide visitors 
with the same pleasures which they 
enjoy for themselves. This tiny village 
has 63 registered hotels and motels and 
36 restaurants, most of them of excep- 
tional excellence. They have plenty of 
customers. During the winter about 
302,000 Alpine skiers whiz down the 35 
runs; and some 19,000 cross-country 
skiers, annually glide at almost no expense 
($1 per day) over the 105 miles of beauti- 
ful and well-groomed trails. A lot of other 
visitors just enjoy the scenery and cele- 
brate special events in the excellent din- 
ing places. Many tourists are so en- 
chanted by Stowe that they return for 
their summer vacations — about 100,000 
of them last year. The Trapp Family 
Lodge, probably the best known and 
most prestigious cross-country center in 
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The Camwal attracts all kinds of 
participants to Stowe — extolled for 
its sirnple, healthful life. 










New England enjoys a fuli house during 
the snowy months. But in the summer, 
their guest list is even larger. The ski 
lodges on Mt. Mansfield also have many 
loyal summer guests. 

The winter carnival which so charmed 
Winston Churchill in 1921 has been re- 
established; but today it has expanded to 
a day-and-night multi-evented week's 
Mardi Gras on snów; a week's orgy of fun 
including activities such as dog-sled rac- 
ing, every possible variety of Alpine ski- 
ing, ice hockey, hang-gliding, balloon as- 
censions, cross-country skiing, snowmo- 
biling; along with gourmet and gour- 
mand eating; and a night life which in- 
cludes square dancing, barbershop har- 
monizing, Swiss yodelling; and for the 
jet-set there are some ermine-collared, 
glittering, sophisticated activities usually 
only associated with the $300-a-day ski 
resorts of Europę. 

Things start at 8 a.m. at the renewed 


are ski activities madę up entirely of local 
skiers. On Friday aftemoons, an organ- 
ized "Activities Program" involves 
school-age children from first to twelfth 
grade. Along with downhill skiing, the 
students receive free instruction in cross- 
country skiing, skating and even snow- 
mobiling from local volunteers who are 
trained and professionally tested. 
Throughout the rest of the week, stu¬ 
dents are encouraged to take advantage 
of free skiing and instruction on the 
Mountain and informal teams compete in 
intramural programs. 

The better-known restaurants and 
motels have their own competitive teams. 
Owners and employees ski together to 
win honors for their establishment. There 
is no prize money, and few awards. It's 
just for fun. That's one of the secrets of 
Stowe's success as a ski resort — the 
proprietors provide for the guests the 
same things which they themselves enjoy 


Winter Camival and conclude in the wee 
smali hours every day. And although the 
villagers candidly admit this is done to 
promote tourism, this isn't the fuli truth. 
The inhabitants of Stowe really do the 
camival for their own amusement, and 
the proof is that the entire town partici- 
pates in almost all events. 

A visit to the slopes almost any day 
when there's snów (except on weekends) 
proves the point; and indicates that the 
people living in Stowe are there because 
they enjoy their village morę than any 
other place. Almost every weekday there 


most in their own home town. 

If you visit a cross-country ski center 
early in the moming, frequently the 
proprietor is out. He's out testing the trail 
to see what kind of wax to recommend to 
the paying guests. One of the proprietors 
laughingly told us, "We're not telling the 
truth. We don't have to ski to estimate 
the wax. It happens we love cross- 
country, and we're just finding an excuse 
to get an hour of skiing in before business 
gets brisk." 

Naturally — the over-a-hundred places 
in the area catering to tourists need lots of 
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Below lefł, Gou. Thomas Salmon; below right, 
Skier Billy Kidd; below center, identity unknown. 


help — waiters, waitresses, cooks, 
chamber maids, bus boys, and so on. 
Most of these are young people working 
at Stowe for the privilege of skiing the 
trails. 

At "The Shed" I was told, "Most of 
them are college kids who take a year off 
to get on the snów — both alpine and 
cross-country. We cali them 'skiing- 
addicts.' " It's a perfect set-up for them. 
The kids make money, have food and 
room, have the good company of people 
like themselves, and pack in a lot of 
first-class skiing. Skiing is their passion. 
And because the hired help does a lot of 
skiing, they know how to serve skiers. 
They know what they like to eat and 
drink and their after-skiing habits. Except 
for the fact that the waiters have white 
jackets and provide service, it's impossi- 
ble to tell who's a waiter and who's a 
guest. 

I interviewed eleven of these happy 
"ski-addicts" working at Stowe. Ninę of 
them said they preferred Stowe to other 
famous ski places such as Aspen or the 
European centers. Why? One said, 
"Weil, there's good powder in those 
other mountains, sometimes better than 
here. But there's also a hectic-ness, a 
razzle-dazzle, a fast life which distracts 
me from light-hearted skiing and the 
simple, healthful life which should ac- 
company it — which we have at Stowe. 
Also, here we're all buddies. There're no 
rich cliques like you find in Europę, even 
in the western resorts, and we're not pes- 
tered with dope or booze. We come to 
Stowe to ski and be happy, not to be a 
popular night-life guy with the rich in- 
temational set." 
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The slalom competition on Spruce Peak brings world-class skiers to the Stowe Camioal. 


Stowe Carnivars 

Sled Dog Racing 

A means of simple transportation in Northern areas, dog rac¬ 
ing has become a passion for thousands and contestants at 
the Carnival rangę from five-year-old children racing with a 
single dog to professionals with teams of seven and morę 
well-trained Huskies. 

Cross Country Skiing 

Acknowledged as the fastest growing Winter sport in Ver- 
mont, Stowe — which boasts some of the country's finest 
touring trails — has become a Mecca for non-downhill skiers. 
The Camival features races but encourages cross-country 
skiers to also just enjoy the exercise. 

Freestyle Skiing 

What used to be called "hot dogging" and involved little 
morę than a lack of common sense has emerged as a disci- 
plined and graceful art for dedicated skiers. Competitors ski 
down the mountainside employing a series of jumps, twists 
and turns, and are judged on their grace and artistic con- 
tinuity. 

Ice Skating 

It has become another staple of Stowe's Winter life recently, 
with the construction of an outdoor skating rink for 


Roster of Events 

townspeople and visitors and the purchase of "Zamboni," a 
vehicle that scrapes, clears and resurfaces ice. Ice events in- 
clude speed skating in various age groups, costume parades 
on ice, figurę skating by the Champlain Valley Figurę Skat¬ 
ing Club and hockey for both men and women. A recently 
completed indoor rink with artificial ice is the scene of many 
events. 

Snowmobiles 

The Stowe Snowmobile Club sponsors a number of events 
during Camival week including guided trail rides, clinics and 
demonstrations and a home-baked ham and bean supper. 

Las Vegas Night 

A $5 cover charge provides visiting high-rollers with a sup- 
ply of play money chips for use at the Roulette, Black Jack, 
Craps and Wheel of Fortune tables. No one breaks the bank 
— there's no bank to break. 

Giant Slalom Race 

Intermediates, experts and professional racers are invited to 
take part in a race down Little Spruce Mountain which prom- 
ises a mountain of surprises. 

Other events include hot air balloon rides, hang gliding, 
church suppers, kitę flying, horse shows and square dances. 
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Genia Fuller, Woman's Freestyle Winner, gives a winner's salute. 
Below, the tumblers are doing it on purpose. That's what hot-dogging's all about. 
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In the first Stowe Winter Camival of 
1921, all participants were locals, compet- 
ing just for the fun of it. They had tobog- 
ganing races, snow-shoe races, log roll¬ 
ing, and an unnamed sport which resem- 
bled water skiing — except people on skis 
were pulled along the snów by galloping 
horses. 

But in 1921, skiing was not a very im- 
portant activity in Stowe — having been 
introduced only eight years earlier by 
several Swedish families who resided in 
the valley. Their skis were homemade 
usually from ash or birch planks. The 
front tips were bent up with a jury-rig 
steam press which was generated from a 
kitchen stove. One of these skis is still in 
existence in a restaurant near Mt. Trem- 
blant, Canada. It's madę of spruce, seven 
and a half feet long, still well-oiled and 
with flakes of paraffin on the bottom. 
Burned into the wood is, "O.T. — Stowe 
— 1914/' 

Boots? The ski boots used at Stowe in 
1921 were the same shoes one wore for 
everyday farming. The bindings con- 
sisted of single straps of three-quarter- 
inch leather, into which the toe of the 
shoe was pushed. The heel was free. It 
was actually the forerunner to a cross- 
country rig. For poles, the early Vermont 
skiers used two sticks about four and a 
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half feet long, with a metal disk about six 
inches from the bottom. This was for 
level skiing. For the mountains they took 
one pole only, often six or seven feet 
long. They used it like a rudder for steer- 
ing as they whizzed down the slopes. 

But skiing in those days was designed 
mostly for easy transportation over the 
snów. Legend has it that the Vermont 
Swedes, when roads were closed, fre- 
quently skied from Stowe to Montpełier 
and back in one day — a trail distance of 
about 60 miles. 

The early carnivals were celebrated 
during three winters. In 1924 there was 
freak weather which madę the camival 
impossible. With the exception of 1932 
and 1933, there were no morę winter car- 
nivals until last year — the one illustrated 
in this article. But those early celebrations 
borę fruit which is being enjoyed today. It 
seems the 1922 and 1923 winter carnivals 
were witnessed by some well-to-do New 
York socialites who stayed on to try their 
own hand (and legs) at skiing. They re- 
tumed year after year over weekends and 
Christmas holidays. By 1930, organized 
skiing at Mt. Mansfield began to take 
shape. Craig Burt had a logging camp on 
the mountain. Local skiers, as well as the 
ever-growing out-of-state group, climbed 


to the camp and raced down. It took a 
long time to climb the mountain, and 
most skiers only got one run (although as 
Ernest Hemingway said, "Climbing the 
mountains in the old days strengthened 
the skiers' legs and ankles. There were far 
less broken bones in the early days of ski¬ 
ing than there are now.") 

In 1940, the Amateur Ski Club of New 
York raised the money to build the first 
chairlift. A few years later, C. V. Starr 
bought the property and he systemati- 
cally began developing the resort. The 
Norwegians also stimulated skiing at 
Stowe, notably among them Erling 
Strom. But the genius for creating the 
current class and efficiency belongs to 
Sepp Ruschp who still is in command 
of the vast Mount Mansfield Company, 
and at 66, he still expertly and vigorous- 
ly skis the mountain's most difficult alpine 
trails. He doesn't ski alone; he has the 
company of enthusiasts from all over the 
world, and also much of the population 
of Stowe. 

As Ruschp madę good alpine skiing 
practical for large numbers of people, so 
did the Trapp family manage the same 
thing for cross-country skiing. Baroness 
Maria von Trapp, also an Austrian by 
birth, now 70, still expertly glides along 


on her skis almost daily when the snów is 
good. 

I repeat, Stowe largely is populated by 
people who love the mountains and 
beautiful valleys and who make a pleas- 
ant living, summer and winter, by help- 
ing others enjoy the same things which 
they enjoy. They share their merry ac- 
tivities with paying guests. But there is 
one activity they don't share — The Trout 
Club. This place is sort of a sanctum sanc- 
torum for snow-in-the-bones and nature- 
loving Stowe-ites only — the local elite. 

The Trout Club is limited to 200 mem- 
bers, and one is a member for life. It is 
situated on the slopes leading up from 
Nebraska Valley, and it is a marvelous 
club to belong to if trout fishing and good 
eating give you pleasure. The way this 
gem of a club started varies with who the 
story-teller is; but it goes along these 
lines: At the turn of the century, Messrs. 
Burt, Shaw and Adams went hiking, fol- 
lowing Miller Brook to its source. On the 
way up the mountain, one of the hikers 
was treed by a persistent buli. The other 
two thought it amusing that the buli 
might keep their companion up the tree 
all afternoon and evening, and they re- 
tumed down the mountain regaling 
everyone they met with the account of 

















their friencTs hilarious predicament. 

While up in the tree, the man had 
many hours to think and to enjoy the in- 
comparable beauty of the location. While 
looking — and thinking — he observed 
that this was a perfect spot for damming 
the trout-laden Miller Brook. Later, he 
and the two others did exactly that, built 
a large cabin, and started what is now 
The Trout Club. The story varies today as 
to who precisely was treed by the buli, 
and who left him to his predicament. No 
matter, the club today is a true haven. 
The 200 members are not all native-bom 
Vermonters, but almost all have at least 
lived in Sto we for many years. 

Stowe has such charm and delightful 
mystique — and has been that way for so 
many years now — that one wonders 
who the permanent residents of the place 
really are. But surely the character of the 
village in some way reflects them. 

There are two major groups who have 
been and still are most influential. 

First there are the native-bom Vermon- 
ters — mostly descendants of pioneer 
farmers and lumbermen. These people 
supply the genetically-acquired traits of 
ingenuity, shrewd intelligence, emo- 
tional steadiness, and stubborn indepen- 
dence. They have the same personal tonę 
as "Willum" Pratt who lived and farmed 
in Michigan Valley in Stowe until the 
1930's. With the exception of about 
twenty gallons of kerosene a year for his 
lamps, "Willum" Pratt raised, madę, or 
bartered for everything he needed. He 
was a combination farmer, blacksmith, 
mason, inventor, and manufacturer of 
log pipes. 

The character and ability of the Pratts, 
and their contemporaries, still remain in 
residual form in their middle-aged de¬ 
scendants who live in Stowe today. 
Whether these happy and practical tal- 
ents will continue with the under-thirty 
generation, no one at this time knows. 
We can only hope. 

The second group which influences 
Stowe is composed of restless philos- 
ophers who roam the world looking for 
a "perfect spot" in which to settle down. 
These older travelers have traipsed 
throughout the globe and one can easily 
identify the breed. They periodically ac- 
cumulate in desirable locations. One 
found these bright, restless, what I cali, 
"heaven-seekers" in Tahiti not too long 
ago. Before that, it was the Monterey 
Peninsula, the Greek Islands, Cote 
d'Azur, and Tuscany, to name a few. The 
wind seems to carry the word about "the 
good place," and the "heaven seekers" 
are the first ones attracted. They come 
from all strata of society — rich, middle- 








Downtown Stowe on an evening of the Camival reflects its indigenous blend of celebration and serenity. 


At left, a hang glider swoops over Mount Mansfield, to land on a snowy patch below. 


class, poor. But they have certain com- 
mon characteristics: they are obsessed by 
locations having unspoiled natural 
beauty and a relaxing environment which 
makes joie de vivre, sparkling dialogue, 
art, and good eating possible at Iow or 
moderate cost. 

The "heaven seekers," more-than-less, 
are above-average in energy, intelligence, 
and creativity. It is they who often stimu- 
late the excellent lodgings and restau- 
rants of Stowe, the art groups, the superb 
craftsmen who make pottery, weave, do 
wood-carving, play fine musie, and so 
forth. 

The sizeable inflow of the "heaven 
seekers" to Stowe began in the early 
1950's. Since then, even though the 
mountain and its beautiful valleys still 
dominate the scene, the geinuetlichkeit 
and culture of old-world villages have 
been added. 

Many of the leaders in Stowe were 
bom or trained in Europę; and probably it 
is this which contributes to the elan and 
elegance of the inns and eating places. 
The international atmosphere is unmis- 


takable and charming. Just by walking up 
the main Street one sees German, French, 
Hungarian, Americans of various types, 
as well as Swiss, Chinese, Scandanavian 
and Italian establishments. Stowe's 
cuisine goes far beyond the usual steak, 
chicken, and hamburger. During the six 
days of the carnival, my carefully chosen 
dinners were like those I've had in Vien- 
na, Stockholm, Paris, Florence, Berlin, 
and Budapest. Without really trying, I 
gained seven pounds. 

The native-bom residents, plus the 
"heaven seekers" share a vigorous urge 
to keep Stowe unspoiled and charming. 
They attempt to enforce standards to pre¬ 
serze the original charm and hospitality. 
This is apparent all year round. In sum- 
mer it is most noticeable. Buildings are 
freshly painted, flowers in window boxes 
adom most houses, grounds are neatly 
kept up. During all twelve months, the 
way guests are treated is closely checked 
on by the community. 

About six years ago one establishment 
gave shoddy treatment to tourists. The 
owner, a Johnny-come-lately, ignored 


the pressure applied by the Stowe com¬ 
munity. One day several respectable citi- 
zens called on the owner. They each car- 
ried a five-gallon can of gasoline. 

"Friend," said one of them, "places 
which disgrace Stowe have a habit of 
being struck by lightning and catching 
fire. And it always seems to be the night 
when the phone at the fire house is out of 
order." 

The owner got the word! 

It is difficult for a community to main- 
tain the conditions which have given 
Stowe its unique and happy mystique. 
The pressures of ever-growing crowds of 
an industrial culture have destroyed one 
perfect spot after another. But the in- 
habitants of Stowe are working hard to 
have their joyful village survive in the 
way they like. Most of them are conscious 
of what Weeks told Churchill in 1921, 
"Mister man, we've madę friends with 
the snów, and we like logging; and Mag- 
gie our marę likes it, too. The mountain 
and the woods give us health and a good 
living. Mister man, ain't that enough to 
make a man happy?" ctfo 
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T he barn in the winter months be- 
comes the absolute center of all activ- 
ity on almost any Vermont farm. It's 
where children and dogs naturally con- 
gregate for the warmth as well as the 
company — and it's where excitement 
centers around the first lamb bom off in a 
quiet comer, or a gamę of basketball tak- 
ing place on a springy makeshift court in 
the loft. 

Winter's pace is slower in the barn; 
there is time to linger over chores with 
less work to get done between the mom- 
ing and evening milking. A farmer can 
step back for a moment and look over his 
placid, well-fed animals with a sense of 
satisfaction that is only heightened by the 
snów piling up in the bamyard outside. 
For in the bam at this time of year, there 
is a demonstration of man outwitting na¬ 
turę; he is keeping his animals sheltered 
and productive and fed despite the ele- 
ments' best efforts to thwart him. All of 
last summer's work, the 16-hour days of 
mowing, raking and baling, the planting, 
cultivation and cutting of silage, was all 
pointed to this time of year, this season 
when livestock are totally dependent on 
their caretaker. The bam is, in effect, a 
greenhouse for the animals, a Yankee 
oasis in a severely hostile climate. 


Vermont bams, for all the obvious 
reasons, have been built for long, hard 
winters. Their stone foundations have 
been laid deep to guard against frost, and 
massive timbers have been used in con- 
struction to support the tons of hay as 
well as the weight of snów that strains 
the roof during each storm. These build- 
ings are pure examples of form following 
function in the most elementary architec- 
ture. With their seemingly haphazard 
pattem of Windows and doors, additions 
and ells, they are all variations of one 
basie three-level design. The hay is al- 
ways stored in the uppermost level for 
ease in feeding (Vermont barns have al- 
ways been designed so as to allow gravity 
to do as much work as possible). Beneath 
the hay, which serves as insulation as 
well as feed, the animals are housed on 
the middle level. Manure is shoveled into 
the bottom level of the barn where it is 
out of the way until it can be spread as 
fertilizer in the spring. Some barns have 
added features, like a ramp or "high- 
drive" at one end leading into the loft, or 
a cupola built into the roof for ventilation 
(although there are some farmers who 
say these are worthless. They exist morę 
for decoration than anything else, they 
say, letting the weather in during winter 


and the starlings in during the rest of the 
year.) 

Within this simple structure, all work 
and energy revolves around the animals. 
While agriculture has grown morę and 
morę specialized in order to remain 
profitable, it is still possible to find a 
Vermont barn replete with an assortment 
of farm animals: cows, sheep, chickens, 
pigs, a horse and possibly a goat, as well 
as numerous cats and dogs — a domesti- 
cated Noah's ark solidly anchored in a 
five-month flood of snów. Each animal 
has its own particular personality, sound 
and smell, making it — for the farmer — a 
source of constant change, and for chil¬ 
dren, a change for constant delight. 

Adding to the appeal of this cast of 
confined characters is the quality of the 
winter sunlight. As it filters through the 
Windows from outside, it is softened by 
the whitewashed walls and dim corners 
of the barn's interior. Its unique quality 
can illuminate simple objects with a soft 
clarity; it can make even the most ill- 
tempered cow look positively beatific. 

Children growing up on a farm re- 
member long winter hours spent in the 
bam helping feed the heifers, bed down 
the cows, pick up hens' eggs before they 
get broken or frozen, and assist their 
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"... a domesticated Noah's Ark, 
solidly anchored in a 
fiue-month flood of snów." 

































father's tinkering with an errant piece of 
equipment. It is often too dark and cold 
to play outside by the time school is over, 
but the barn is kept comfortably warm 
simply from the heat given off by the 
animals. There is room to play just about 
any gamę that can be devised in a ten or 
twelve-year-old brain, and enough dark 
comers and fascinating cubicles to stimu- 
late almost any imagination. 

One place where any child (to say noth- 
ing of any adult) can amuse himself for 
hours is the shop. Almost every barn has 
a comer or a room that serves this very 
important purpose — a combination ga- 
rage, work-room, tool shed and museum. 
Here are found the accumulations of a 


century: odd bits of machinery, gears, 
cutter blades, horse hames, scraps of 
iron, hinges, bolts, bits of old harness 
and chain — all bearing witness to years 
of mechanical breakdown, tinkering, and 
almost invariably — ingenuity. 

Covered with cobwebs and dust, these 
are the objects that someone 50 years ago 
thought he might use one day. Surely 
they couldn't be thrown away. So they 
have remained for children and grand- 
children to porę over during that season 
when there is time to notice, time to pon- 
der and imagine and plan. 

Spring generally has the reputation of 
being the season in which animals have 
their young, but in fact many barn ani¬ 


mals give birth during the coldest 
months. Cows are bred so they will calve 
and give milk during the winter when the 
demand is high. Sheep and goats have 
their lambs and kids in February or even 
January. Getting up at midnight or 2 a.m. 
to check on an expectant ewe may seem 
like a painful chore, but often as not it is 
one which brings out the fullest appeal of 
a Vermont barn on a winter night. 

The cold on a elear February evening is 
the kind that causes the snów to squeak 
under foot and it makes your nostrils 
Sting. No one in his right mind would get 
out of a warm bed and walk out into a 
twenty-below night, but once the initial 
thrust is madę — like leaping into an icy 









A barn in Winter is a place to fuss, or tinker, or dream. 


swimming hole in summer — the plunge 
can actually be enjoyable. The moon is 
out; the Northern lights are often visible 
and the light reflected from the snów re- 
veals the dark shape of the barn. As you 
walk in and turn on the lights, the ani- 
mals stir sleepily. The sheep clamber up 
and come forward expectantly, always 
hoping for a midnight snack of grain. The 
cows look around, roli their eyes, move 
onto their knees and also get up, always 
the back half preceding the front. The 
chickens cluck about with their stately 
gait — or a totally undignified wild dash 
— depending on their mood. You check 
the animals. Perhaps there is a new lamb 
that needs to be dried and warmed. 
Sometimes a difficult delivery will mean 
long, patient hours and then finał frantic 
moments. But morę often than not, ev- 
erything will be as it should be. The barn 
is filled with life and warmth inside while 
outside the world is snow-white and 
cold, and still. You stand for a moment 
and look the scene over— get a feel for it. 
It's one of generał contentment and 
well-being, and with a pinch of pride and 
an unstifled yawn, you head sleepily 
back to the house. co? 
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RETURN OF THE TRMALIST . . . 

In a Veritable Volley of Vermontese 

By Charles T. Morrissey 


O kay folks, it's trivia time in 
old Vermont. Just like foliage sea¬ 
son, or sugar season, or silly season 
(that's when the Vermont Legislature is 
in session). We have discovered a new 
pastime here in the Green Mountains. It 
causes idle minds to be busy, and tests 
those Vermonters who think they know 
pretty much about their State. Let me ex- 
plain what this is all about: 

Recently the Editor of Vermont Life 
quizzed me about Vermont trivia. In a 
scoffing way he had labeled me as a 
"Vermont trivialist" in the Spring, 1975, 
issue of this magazine because of a piece I 
had written entitled "The Gamę of the 
Name is Toponymy." You may re- 
member it — about Vermont place 
names. I did not take umbrage at being 
called a "Vermont trivialist." No, I glory 
in the term. "All right," he said, with a 
sassy tonę in his voice, "if that is how you 
feel about it, let me see just how much 
trivia you really do know." 

The exchange went back and forth like 
this: 

Where in Vermont would it be appropriate 
for Isabella to meet her fella? 

In Ferdinand, of course. 

And where should Ferdinand spend his va- 
cation? 

On Buli Mountain, in Shrewsbury. 
Where should Bosworth search for his idol? 
In Johnson. 

And where should Steele meet his literary 
partner? 

In Addison. 

Would Joshua , the Biblical figurę , find a 
hospitable place in Vermont? 

Jericho, no doubt, would welcome 
him. 

How about ]oan of Arc? 

The Maid of Orleans could choose the 
county or the town of that name. 

Would Henry Thoreau be happy in Ver- 
mont? 

At Walden, presumably. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne? 

On the shores of Salem Pond. Or with 
Thoreau in Concord. 

How about a man who likes the sound ofhis 
own voice? 

Echo Lakę was named with him in 
mind. 

How about Adam and Eve? 

Eden. That's easy. 

A bitchy woman? 


Shrewsbury. 

Where in Vermont would be an appropriate 
place to meet a Canadian from the Maritimes? 

Halifax. 

Could a Vermonter go to Florida for the 
winter without leaoing Vermont? 

He could go to Jacksonville. 

Where would you expect to find a 
carpenter's tool? 

In Chiselville. 

How about rum? 

Jamaica. 

A brewery? 

Rupert. 

Where would you expect to find a member of 
the British Parliament making a speech in 
support of the American colonies during the 
Revolutionary War? 

Edmund Burkę would be in Burkę. 

Would the "Man For All Seasons" be 
happy in Vermont? 

In Moretown, one would think Sir 
Thomas Morę might be contented. 

Where would be a good place to stage the 
play "He Who Gets Slapped"? 

In Mosquitoville. 

Where would you expect to find the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President in 1880? 

That's too hard. 

Then let me try it differently. Where would 
you expect to find a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence? 

Hancock! 

Good for you! Did the winner of the presi- 
dential election of 1880 have a place in Ver- 
mont bearing his name? 

Yes, there is a Garfield. 

Where would be a good place for chefs to 
hołd a pienie? 

In Cookville. 

And labor leaders to hołd a meeting? 

Union Village. 

Where would you expect to find a wealthy 
car manufacturer? 

In Richford. 

And a hat factory? 

Derby. 

A circus? 

In either Barnumville or Bamumtown. 

A pałace fit for a queen? 

Westminster. 

A boy plugging a leak in a dike with his 
finger? 

Holland. 

A cowboy being photographed for a ciga- 
rette aduertisement? 

Marlboro country. 



lfVermont builds another race track, where 
would be an appropriate place for it? 

Belmont. Or put it in Lincoln and cali it 
Lincoln Downs. Or on the New Hamp- 
shire border and cali it Rockingham Park. 

Where would you expect to find a famous 
American humorist in Vermont? 

Wolcott, even if Alexander Woollcott 
spelled his name differently. 

A famous research library? 

In Huntington. 

The chauffeur of a famous radio comedian? 

Jack Benny's driver would be in 
Rochester. 

A lexicographer? 

What is a lexicographer? 

A person who compiles dictionaries. 

Oh. Easy. Websterville. 

Would the founder of the University of Vir- 
ginia be happy here? 

He could build his Monticello in Jeffer- 
sonville. 

Where should a fool go for a swim? 

Sucker Pond. 

And what Vermont town can boast of the 
most neighborly people? 

There is no discord in Harmonyville. 

Is Hartland Four Corners the only place so 
named in Vermont? 

Ask somebody from Danby Four Cor¬ 
ners about that. 

Is Mt. Tabor the only Vermont town with 
"Mount" in its name? 

Ask folks in Mount Holly. You might 
also want to ask in Montpelier sińce I've 
seen people from afar write it as Mt. 
Pelier. 

'That's a Montpelierism, and you're tread- 
ing on my turf. 

Okay, IT1 get off, but I have a finał one 
for you. 

What is it? 

Where is Shadow Lakę? 

1 don't know. Where? 

Only Lamont Cranston knows. 
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Capturing Vermont at its lovliest 
are the two, ever-popular calendars 
than combine photographic beauty 
with simple practicality. Both the 
Wall Calendar and Engagement 
Book ($1.95 and $3.50) provide notę 
space for daily reminders and color- 
ful scenes for seasonal delight. 
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The Yhrmont Gift Shelf 
A Treasury for Ali 
Seasons 




OFETCIAL 

YERMONT 


BICENTENN1AL GUIDE 




The Official Vermont Bicentennial Guide 

Offered for the first time, and by mail order exclusively through 
Vermont Life, this is the only official Vermont Bicentennial 
Guide, published by Countryman Press of Taftsville, Vt. The 
160-page Guide, filled with articles, photographs, engravings, 
maps and appropriate advertising, commemorates the dual ob- 
servance of the Bicentennial of the American Revolution and of 
Vermont's birth as an independent Republic in 1777. The Guide, 
endorsed by the state's Bicentennial Commission, is the perfect 
companion to these celebrations. It offers invaluable informa- 
tion on the who, the what and the where of Vermont history. 
The Bicentennial Guide can be ordered on the bind-in form en- 
closed in this issue by writing "Guide" on the form or on a 
separate piece of paper. Enclose $1.95 plus 50 cents for postage 
and handling in the United States or $1 postage and handling 
overseas. 
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The Treasury of Vermont Books includes popular favorites, all- 
time classics and exciting new offerings. Begin with Vermont: A 
Special World ($15.00) the most beautiful volume ever devoted to 
one State and its special elegance. Try Mischief in the Mountains 
($5.95) for an intriguing blend of mystery, suspensę and fancy. 
Vermont Album ($12.95) by Ralph Nading Hill with photographs 
by many of the pioneers of New England photography takes a nos¬ 
talgie and penetrating look at the Vermont that used to be. Other 
favorites in the Treasury (not shown above) include the fictional 
adventure, Voyages of Brian Seaworthy ($6.95) or the winsome 
yet practical Amateur Sugar Maker ($4.50). For perplexing 
Puzzles, try "Vermont Cooking" or "Four Seasons" ($4.00 each) 
and see how long it takes to make beautiful pictures from 500 
pieces. 


Vermont Life Magazine, now in 

its thirtieth year of publication, 
has won an intemational reputa- 
tion for excellence because of its 
striking photography, evocative 
writing, and because of its un- 
paralleled subject matter — Ver- 
mont itself. It is also a gift with 
no equal, and the subscription 
price is still only $3.50 a year. Use 
the handy bind-in envelope for 
ordering. 
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Vermont Consewatories 


A Variety 

of Indoor Gardens 

By Córa Cheney 

Photographs by Ellen Foscue Johnson 




The mysteńes of a giant Hibiscus are erplained to Catheńne Egan by her father Tony. Below, Mabel 
Leonard tends one of her plants at the same window where she has been gardening for almost 60 years. 


S ome people challenge endless snów 
with skis and skates and snow- 
mobiles, but others have a morę subtle 
weapon here in Vermont: the winter con- 
servatory. 

"A conservatory," says the dictionary, 
is "a glass enclosed area, usually part of a 
dwelling, in which plants are raised." 

From expensive greenhouses to sunny 
window sills, countless Vermonters nur- 
turę indoor gardens, works of art that ex- 
press the owners' personalities as cer- 
tainly as a poem or a painting. Such is 
certainly the case of the graceful green- 
house at the Brattleboro home of Senator 
and Mrs. Robert Gannett where Aldie 
Gannett specializes in bulbs and orchids. 

"I have always loved gardening," she 
told me, looking up from a pot of Dutch 
freesias that filled the gray day with a 
pink cloud of blossoms. "When the chil- 
dren went away to school it turned into a 
year-round commitment, especially 
when my husband added the greenhouse 
for me seven years ago." 

At first Mrs. Gannett tried everything 
in her twelve by eighteen-foot green¬ 
house that opens off the kitchen of the 
eighteenth century farmhouse: seedlings 
for the yard, vegetables, herbs, and an 
indiscriminate array of blooming plants. 

"Not only was space a problem, but I 
was in constant turmoil trying to decide 
the right temperaturę to suit all the 
plants," she said. An admitted perfec- 
tionist, it wasn't long before she realized 
she had to concentrate on plants that had 
the same generał temperaturę require- 
ments, and she turned to her favorites, 
bulbs, especially tulips, narcissus, jon- 
quils, hyacinths, and freesias, for they 
gave her the color and scent that most 
pleased her. 

Mrs. Gannett buys her bulbs directly 
from Holland. When the shipment ar- 
rives in the fali she puts them in a dark 
room in her cellar, keeping them at a 


temperaturę of thirty-six degrees until 
she pots them in November in a com- 
pound of sterilized sand, vermiculite, 
peat moss, and garden soil which can be 
mixed at home or bought at a nursery 
supply house. Once the bulbs are planted 
the cellar temperaturę is raised to 
fifty-eight degrees, until the roots are 
formed and tips emerge through the soil, 
at which point the temperaturę is low- 


ered to thirty-eight degrees until the 
plants are moved to the greenhouse to 
maturę for blossoming. Mrs. Gannett 
stages this, moving about ten pots a week 
into the greenhouse where the blossoms 
are forced in the springlike conditions of 
the solarium which she tries to keep at 
a uniform sixty degrees. 

Most conservatory keepers agree 
temperaturę control is the most vexing 
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and expensive angle of greenhouse 
maintenance. After the entire garden was 
ruined by a power failure, Mrs. Gannett 
had an auxiliary gas thermostatically- 
controlled heat unit installed. 

Bulbs like a lot of moisture so the 
temperaturę and water watch is manned 
by Millington Dix, Mrs. Gannett's expert 
helper who takes loving care of the plants 
while she and Senator Gannett must be 
in Montpelier. Faced with leaving her 
husband or her flowers at the height of 
their blooming, resourceful Aldie struck a 
compromise that must be unique: she 
takes the flowering plants with her! 

Every Monday as the Gannetts prepare 



to go back to the legislative sessions they 
drive their station wagon to the door and 
load it with pots of blossoms which will 
in a few hours be whisked into the rented 
residence in Montpelier so the Gannetts 
can savor every minutę of the ephemeral 
splendor. Once, delayed by a political 
dinner on her way home one cold night, 
Aldie slipped out of the speech-making 
to keep her car fuli of flowers warm in a 
friendly filling station. 

Aldie likes unusual containers, antique 
bottles or handmade pots for her flowers 
to grace tables and window ledges 
throughout her house. Her potted plants 
and cut flower arrangements appear at 
legislative teas, hospitals, nursing homes, 
and homes of friends who scoff at Aldie's 
modest protestations that she is a mere 
beginner in horticulture. 

Bulbs can be forced only once, but daf- 
fodils which have passed their blooming 
stage can be planted in the yard for 
naturalizing. 

Her orchids, smali and delicate, are a 
perennial hobby that she approaches 
with reverence, reading and listening to 


everything she can find on the subject. 
But she relies increasingly on her own in- 
stinct. 

"What do you think is the single most 
important piece of advice you can give a 
beginner?" I asked. 

"Find out what you want to grow, and 
concentrate on it," she answered. "After 
all, you can't bring the entire outdoors 
indoors." 

Dona Egan of Waitsfield knew what 
she wanted when she and her husband 
Tony built a greenhouse on the second 
story of their home several years ago. 

"Tm from the South, and I leamed 
about gardens from my Mississippi 
grandmother," Dona said. "After a year 
in this snów and ice I knew I had to have 
a few tropical flowers to see me 
through." Obviously she has been seen 
through with the profusion of amarylis, 
bougainvillaea, hibiscus, alamanda, cac- 
tus, orchids, jasmine, gardenias, and 
lilies that overflow her ten by sixteen foot 
greenhouse off the living room with its 
Southern exposure that overlooks the 
Mad River Yalley. 


The Egans like exotic plants, and exotic 
plants require exotic measures to keep 
them at the right temperaturę. Dona 
Egan had been a windowsill gardener for 
years in her New York apartment and her 
earlier Vermont home. She was prepared 
for the demanding care of her explosion 
of rare flowers, but neither she nor her 
husband were prepared for the appalling 
heating bill that hit them the first month 
after they began growing tropical plants. 

"We were wiped out," she said. "I had 
to give up or go into business to support 
my flowers." So she opened a shop, Blue 
Toad House Plants, which after outgrow- 
ing two earlier locations moved to its 
present quarters in the old high school in 
Waitsfield. In the afternoon after school 
the two Egan children help (or hinder) in 
the shop and then the family goes home 
to tend to the tropical plants there, all the 
while struggling to keep the four Maine 
coon cats out of the greenhouse. 

"Do you sing to your flowers?" I asked, 
looking around at the aggressive splen¬ 
dor of her plants. 

"No, but sometimes I shout at them," 


Michael Egan takes his tum with the wateńng can , while helów, 

Rona Metcalf starts uegetable seedlings in the wood-heated greenhouse. 
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Rowe Metcalf sprays his plants with a hose in an 
unusual greenhouse that features a słone wali and sculpture. 



she laughed, glancing at a dominating 
staghom fern that I would have hesitated 
to tangle with. "Seriously, I think plants 
are very responsive to moods. If Tm 
upset I stay out of the greenhouse." 

Both Egans are indoor gardening en- 
thusiasts now, but the commercial plant 
venture is run by Dona while Tony holds 
down a job in Montpelier. On weekends 
the whole family runs the shop, and "of 
course, we can't leave town together, 
ever, for plants have to be constantly 
tended." 

The conservatory of the Rowe Metcalfs 
in Jamaica is a man's domain — reckless, 
feckless, and enchanting, where the 
flowers adjust to the Metcalfs' life style, 
not the other way around. 

"We find out what likes us, and then 
we ask it to stay," said Rowe, pulling out 
a leggy sprout and tossing it out the door 
into the snów. Evidently most plants do 
like the Metcalfs, judging from the or- 
chids, roses, geraniums, violets, gar- 
denias, fems, and so on as well as flats of 
lettuce, tomatoes, and cabbage being 


readied for transfer to cold frames. 

The greenhouse itself is big, beautiful, 
and relaxed, morę like a sunporch sitting 
room opening off the livingroom. 
Measuring 16 by 22 feet with a south and 
east view overlooking Pikes Falls Road, 
the brick and glass room has chairs for 
lounging and even a woodburning stove. 

"We tried to solve the heating costs 
with this little Norwegian stove, but it 
has not been too successful," said Rowe, 
pointing to the moisture on the pipes that 
were showing some rust. "But it could 
save the plants in case of emergency. We 
try to keep the place about fifty to sixty 
degrees." 

Art lovers, the Metcalfs have used their 
three-year-old greenhouse as the ideał 
setting for sculpture, notably a copper 
piece, "Maids in Springtime" by Mary 
Eldridge, from Woodstock's Gallery II. 

"The greenhouse was Rowe's design," 
said Mrs. Metcalf as we sat drinking tea 
among the flowers and watching the 
snów drift on the glass roof. "Sometimes 
he simply goes crazy and puts out too 


many plants, but luckily spring comes 
and we can move them outside. He can 
make anything grow. In fact, when Rowe 
was courting me back in college days he 
planted the most flourishing garden you 
ever saw and won over my grandfather 
who had considered him too young and 
giddy for marriage." 

"Let's go all the way and let the parrot 
out of the cage," said Rowe, obviously 
enjoying the bucolic ambience as he 
glanced at the two dogs and two cats who 
were racing in and out. 

"Do you always let the menagerie play 
out here?" 

"Not routinely," said Rowe, "but actu- 
ally we welcome all species of naturę ex- 
cept these white flies that adore my 
greenhouse." He rosę to chase one with a 
bug spray. "They are the worst of the 
greenhouse pests. If you get a plant that 
is obviously diseased it is better to toss it 
out than to contaminate the others. 
Watch out for plants that harbor dis- 
eases." 

"This is a sybarite's room," I an- 
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Unwersity of Yermont studenłs show off their solarium in their Burlington house. 


nounced, putting down my teacup and 
rising to go. 

"Why not?" said Rowe. "Gardening is 
for relaxation and pleasure." 

Another sybarite's conservatory, al- 
though she would scom the term, be- 
longs to a flower lover who said, "You 
may use my flowers and take their pic- 
tures, but leave my name and face out of 
it." So I cali it My Friend's garden, a win- 
dow wonder that proves what can be 
done in a smali space without spending a 
fortunę, producing flowers all winter 
with plenty of plants to share. Placed on 
sills and tables in front of two average 
sized Windows with a southwestem ex- 
posure, her conservatory is part of her 
living room, reąuiring no extra heat. 

"It's handy here," she said. "If I should 
bum myself in the kitchen, for instance, I 
could reach right in here for this aloe 
plant. The juice from this cures burns, 
you know. Tli give you one of these little 
plants that are sprouting here, see? If you 
want one." 

My Friend's garden is a mass of exper- 
iments. "I did these from seeds," she 
said, pointing to the pots of luxuriant cy- 
clamen. "It took three years to get them 
to this point, and they don't like direct 
sun. That's why they're on the floor." 

"How do you know all these things?" 

"Instinct. Trial and error. Patience. 
Like the lobster cactus here, I have found 
that you must never move one just before 


it buds or it won't bloom." 

Pots and buckets of tuberous begonias 
were beginning to burst into new leaves. 
"I get the tubers from the grocery storę 
and plant them about Town Meeting 
time. Then in summer I move them to the 
open porch until they finish blooming in 
the fali when I dig them up and storę 
them in plastic bags. That way I use a 
tuber year after year." 

"What about soil?" I asked. 

"I use garden soil. There's no sense in 
buying dirt when I have a yard fuli of it," 
she laughed. "I do sterilize it in the oven 
for tomato seeds, though. No, no special 
temperaturę. I just cook it until it's smok¬ 
ing hot. Speaking of kitchens, here's a 
recipe for a plant food you can make at 
home. You can see what it's done for this 
batch of tomatoes." 

Pantry Plant Food 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon epsom salts 
1 teaspoon saltpeter 
Vi teaspoon household ammonia 
Stir into 1 galion warm water. 

Water plants with this not oftener than 
once every four to six weeks or plants will 
bloom themselves to death. My Friend 
advised. 

"Do you sing to your plants?" I asked, 
putting down my pencil. 

"Me, sing? No, but I pat and praise 
them and most of all I listen to them." 


Photographer Ellen Foscue Johnson 
who took the pictures for this article lis- 
tens to her plants, too. 

"I have always had to have green 
things about me in the winter," she said. 
"At first growing things myself was mys- 
terious and scary, for my plants seemed 
to be always on the brink of death. So I 
began to pay close attention, and I found 
that observation was the best teacher, 
along with the advice of friends. At last 
my brown thumb has tumed a sort of 
olive green. Now if I could only outwit 
the aphids." 

The Johnson's early nineteenth century 
Weston farmhouse has smali Windows so 
in winter Ellen puts an antique sleigh in 
front of her sunny front door that is not 
used in cold weather. There, her plants 
— which include such gaudy beauties as 
azaleas, Jerusalem cherry, miniaturę 
orange, ponderosa lemon, and Christmas 
cactus — thrive on togethemess, she 
says. The rest, notably seedlings for her 
famous summer garden, go into the 
kitchen which she admits is tuming into a 
rain forest due to her compulsive water- 
ing with a fine mist. 

My own idea of a great indoor garden 
is to be able to eat the plants all winter. 
We extended our living room with a 
stone floored, big-windowed plant cor- 
ner where I keep onions, garlic, water- 
cress (yes, it thrives in a well-watered 
double pot), parsley, sagę, marjoram, 
rosemary, thyme and so on going year 
round. About once a week I plant crops 
whose seedlings I harvest constantly for 
salads, things like mustard, radishes, let- 
tuce, and cabbage. I sprinkle these seeds 
on wet vermiculite and garden soil in 
elear plastic boxes and stack them, with 
the tops on, until they sprout and then 
put them uncovered in the sunshine to 
harvest in a few days. 

There is an evocative thread that runs 
through conversations with all these 
Vermont indoor gardeners, that garden¬ 
ing was something early learned, a 
memory of plants associated with joy. 

Evidently my college-aged children 
and their friends discovered that they in- 
herited the gardening legacy when they 
moved into a Burlington house this year. 

"I guess all our parents were garden¬ 
ers," one of the young men explained 
when I dropped by to find the entire 
household madly messing with trans- 
planted woods plants. "Some of us are 
even signing up for gardening courses." 

"Do you sing to your plants?" I asked, 
looking about the cooperative conserva- 
tory. 

"Gosh no," said one of the students. 
"Td say they sing to us." c Oo 
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I n this page of introductions, we 
would like to begin by welcoming Wil¬ 
liam J. Lederer back as a contributor (au- 
thor of "Once Again, the First Stowe 
Winter Camival", page 8). Lederer, best 
known to many as co-author of The Ugly 
American , is a resident of Peacham, Vt. 
and the author of a dozen books ranging 
from The Mirages of Marriage to Complete 
Cross-Country Skiing and Ski Touring (with 
Joe Pete Wilson). During the last few 
years he has become interested in the 
subject of "Total Functionality of the In- 
dividual" and is researching a book 
whose theme generally stated is: "It re- 
quires less energy and time to be joyful 
and functional than it does to be misera- 
ble and crippled." His joyful energy in 
researching and writing the Stowe Carni- 
val story is self-evident. 

Joining Lederer on that major photo- 
essay were two of Vermont Life' s most de- 
pendable and capable professional 
photographers, Clyde H. Smith and 
Richard Howard. Their combined efforts 
helped create (if this magazine will be 
permitted a moment of self congratula- 



The Cider Press 


tion), a colorful and exciting feature. 

Other contributors to this issue include 
the nationally known photographer Han- 
son Carroll who teamed with Dr. Donald 
Wilson, a neurosurgeon at the Dart- 
mouth-Mary Hitchcock Medical Center, 
to present "Inns Along a Trail" (page 32), 
a delightful account of a three-day, 
cross-country ski holiday and all of the 
pleasures that were included in it. Dr. 
Wilson was an obvious selection as au¬ 
thor of the tory. Before he became a doc¬ 
tor, he took a Master's Degree in Litera¬ 
turę, and he tells us that when he is not 
attending to medical duties, he "moves 
around outdoors as much as possible." 

A writer who cheerfully told us she had 
little use for the outdoors during the 
Winter months was Patricia Belding 
("Winter from the Inside Out," page 6). 
Mrs. Belding is a children's librarian by 


vocation and has teamed with her hus- 
band, photographer John Belding on 
many magazine features. 

A new name to Vermont Life whose 
photography will appear with frequency 
is Suzanne Opton ("Three Churches" 
and "A Century of Sawyers") a former 
reporter in Los Angeles and San Fran¬ 
cisco. Her work has won her grants from 
the National Endowment for the Arts and 
the Vermont Council on the Arts and her 
photographic portraits of Chelsea 
townspeople were exhibited in the Town 
Hall. 

Other contributors to this issue include 
the newest Contributing Editor, J. Dun- 
can Campbell of Bennington, who offers 
some thoughts on one of his town's most 
important citizens (page 41); Judith Ed- 
wards who teamed with photographer 
Clemens Kalischer to present an essay on 
the Lamoille County School System's vis- 
iting artists (of which she is one), and 
writer-photographer Richard W. Brown 
who takes us inside a Vermont barn in 
Winter and gently compels us to share his 
love for it. 






















Inns Along thc Trail 

By Donald Wilson 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


I t was very simple, like almost all 
good ideas. We were to put on our 
cross-country skis and tour from one 
Vermont inn to another. The innkeepers 
would move our baggage on to the next 
stopover. They would give us smali packs 
with our lunch packed in them for mid- 
day. Guides would lead us along well- 
marked trails. In the early evening we 
would come to warmth, a quiet room, a 
bath, a change of cloths, a drink, good 
food and a soft bed. We would be sur- 
prised by the pure joy of it all. 

Photographer Hans Carroll and I are 
close friends. We like to be outside; for 
him it's his office and for me, an escape. 
Hans is a photographer; a solid, red- 
headed man who just about squeezes the 
life out of each day with his large hands. I 
am a surgeon at Dartmouth Medical 



School. I go with Hans on many of his 
photo assignments, most of which are 
unexpected and break suddenly. 

He phoned me one day in January. 

"Want a trip?" he asked, with just that 
much detail. 

"How much time do I have to get 
ready?" I asked, stalling a bit. 

"Two days," he replied. 

"How long?" 

"Three days." 

I sighed. Our conversations were often 
like this. With Hans, purpose and desti- 
nation were considerations that often 
seemed to come last. 

"Speak some morę." I said. 

"Real cross-country skiing. We cross 
the country — no circling. We stay at a 
different inn each night." 

"Sounds good. See you later." I hung 
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up the phone and turned back to my im- 
mediate work — my patients. 

It was hard to believe we were finally on 
our way. We had sown the usual whirl- 
wind with packing, inviting other skiers, 
phone calls and babysitters. Our team 
was set and Dartmouth had been 
stripped of its chief radiologist, an as- 
sistant Dean, and a surgeon. 

In the bright morning we wound up 
through the Green Mountains to Ripton. 
Ice along the sides of the White River 
glinted in the sun and the fiat fields along 
its banks, near Rochester, were covered 
with soft snów which the wind blew in 
smali circles. 

Our boots squeaked in the cold as we 
walked toward the Chipman House in 
the center of Ripton. Bud and Jean Todd 
gave us scalding coffee and homemade 
cakes in the old, vaulted living room of 
their inn. 

The door opened and Tony Ciarkę 
blew in. Tony is an intense, restrained 
Welshman, a sometime-teacherof French, 
and owner of Blueberry Hill Farm over in 
Goshen. He has a drill-sergeant's voice 
when he cares to use it. His intelligent 
blue eyes took us in — eight people on 


edge with eagerness, waiting to try out 
his plan. 

Tony and Martha Ciarkę had recently 
bought the farm already well-known for 
its "Blueberry Hill Cook Book." They had 
worked hard, like the Todds, to make 
their inn a home. But Tony wanted morę: 
he was an expert ski-tourer who knew 
the haute-routes of Norway and Switzer- 
land — those long winter trails over the 
mountains, dotted with welcoming huts 
where the wayfarer could stop and rest 
on his high, straight journey. How about 
a haute -route in Vermont? 

We gathered around him as he spoke. 
"Today we ski to Blueberry Hill Farm, 
about ten miles — an easy break-in. I 
have your lunches. Leave your cars here 
and put your baggage in the blue station 
wagon. Your rooms will be waiting when 
you arrive. Okay? Let's go." 

Our journey began at the Middlebury 
ski bowl outside Ripton. A bitter wind 
blew down the hill. Elise, my wife, 
leaped up and down to keep warm; her 
nose was already red. She was the first to 
slip on her skis and with her easy, tireless 
stride moved toward the woods on the 
side of the mountain. We entered the 
door of the forest and sifted up through 


the corridor of trees into another world. 

We entered a living silence, enhanced 
by a counterpoint of wind moaning 
through the mountains, the muffled slide 
of skis and our own hushed voices. The 
forest was warm and windless. Our 
bodies responded to a new rhythm as we 
climbed up through the valley. Naked 
trees stood gnarled and black against a 
sky the color of ice. Great snów mounds 
had turned the rocks into smooth, menac- 
ing shapes which seemed ready to 
awaken and even move. 

"Cross the pond," Tony said, "and 
climb that hill. You will get your first les- 
son on the telemark tum." The telemark 
is an ancient but reliable tum for cross- 
country skis in deep powder snów — or 
so Tve been told. You start in a snow- 
plow. Then kneel down on the skis, al- 
lowing one to drift behind. The skis be- 
come parallel and you whoosh around in 
a great curving arc — landing fiat on your 
face. Our instructors madę it look easy. 
Only my wife managed the ballet, but I 
have never seen her do anything un- 
gracefully. 

Then we crossed, cold and laughing, to 
the shed beside the farm. Inside, a large 
pot of fresh soup simmered on an old 


The first day's cross-country jaunt ends at picturesque Blueberry Hill Fann 
where a warm fire (opposite) was readied and welcomed inside. 
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pot-bellied stove (a Blueberry Farm tradi- 
tion, I leamed la ter). We ladled from the 
scalding caldron, filled with meat and 
vegetables, into our cups and sat down 
on tractor seats, painted in bright colors 
and nailed down to logs. 

A harsh sun set over the field and 
mountains. The air was still and bitterly 
cold as we walked from the shed over to 
the inn. Martha Ciarkę greeted us. She 
is a lithe, direct person with contem- 
plative brown eyes. There was no doubt 
that we were guests in her home. In our 
bedrooms upstairs, the wide-pine floors 
gleamed. The two four-poster beds were 
sturdy antiques with soft handmade 
quilts carefully draped over them, and a 
hot water bottle hanging in its bright 
cover from a post. After a hot bath and 
short nap, we changed and went down- 
stairs. Martha's huge kitchen was warm 
and busy, with a very ordered activity. 
Copper pots hung from the walls and 
dried flowers — pink, blue and red, were 
pinned in bunches to the ceiling beams. 
In the pantry we madę our own drinks 
and carried them to the open fire in the 
living room. In a little while strangers be- 
came friends, drawn together by the in- 
conspicuous but very warm welcome of 
our hosts. 

Dinner was a feast; elear soup then 
slices of roast beef, and vegetables from 
Martha's garden; a rough, solid red winę, 


homemade cake, coffee and liqueur. It 
was a long, easy meal. On either side of 
me sat a couple who had just returned 
from Africa. They had taught school with 
the Peace Corps and were now glad to be 
home. Across the great oak table, Nick 
Danforth, our Assistant Dean, was com- 
pletely at ease and totally happy. 

"Innkeeper, morę winę!" he called to 
Tony, who replied: 

"Perhaps you would wear our Christ- 
mas wreath — an old custom." Tony 
quietly removed a wreath from the wali, 
and set it on Nick's head. 

"Everyone wears wreaths in Vermont" 
said Nick, peering between the red holly 
berries. 

A knock at the front door brought Nick 
to his feet. "Sit down, Innkeeper. To- 
night I am host." He crossed, carefully, to 
the door and opened it. "Greetings, wel¬ 
come, cheers, enter," Nick said. The 
wreath jiggled with his bobbing head. A 
couple from New York delighted, awe- 
struck, came in to the quiet laughter and 
warmth. It was a night to remember. 

en you plan an outdoor trip never 
think of the weather. That's fairly sound 
advice. The next moming, a west wind 
howled over the fields, rattling the doors 
and Windows of the inn. We sat around a 
late breakfast table, making our plans. 
"It's an easy six-mile run to Churchill 


House." Martha said, peering in from the 
kitchen. 'Tli go along too. We can start 
after lunch." But we needed morę action 
to retract our bulging waistlines. 

We slipped on our skis and, leaning 
against the wind, travelled the circular 
trails near the farm. The welcoming forest 
gave us shelter and fat snowflakes settled 
on our clothes. We climbed a new trail up 
the bald side of a nearby mountain, once 
morę into the wind. Peter Spiegel, our 
touring radiologist, led the way up with- 
out looking back. His solid form disap- 
peared into the storm. We followed him 
blindly, step by step, through the drifts. 

Once morę the weather turned around. 
It became warm. But the overcast was 
steel-gray. Icicles dripped from the blue 
shutters of the inn. The snów was wet 
and sticky. 

We slid through the gray aftemoon 
across rolling farmland, along forgotten 
logging trails and through a black, glis- 
tening forest. We stopped at a wide 
stream in a deep valley by a mountain. 
The ice was thin and rubbery and in the 
center there was a large gap. The water 
looked very cold, and deep. There was no 
other way across. I started over the 
spongy mush, praying that the skis 
would distribute my weight. I crossed the 
gap. A piece of ice broke off at the edge 
and the rear part of my ski dropped into 
the water. When I reached the other side 
I took off my skis, and waited for the 
others to follow. 

Everyone madę it, but all the skis were 
wet, caked with ice. We scraped and 
waxed and started off along the mountain 
ridge. In a few minutes my skis refused to 
slide. I kicked and grumbled, but the wet 
snów clung greedily to the runners. When 
I walked down a steep hill as if on snow- 
shoes, I turned around. Everyone was 
doing the same; even those experts who 
had argued for their favorite waxing 
schemes. Finally we looked at each other, 
shrugged and re-surfaced our skis. It was 
fine — for a while. 

We passed along the edge of Silver 
Lakę and down beside a stream which 
laughed and gurgled through a long cor- 
ridor of trees. When the snów caked 
again on our skis, we humbled ourselves 
— and walked on foot the finał mile to 
Churchill House. A smali bridge crossed 
a brook where the water had frozen in 
movement and the flowing ice was min¬ 
erał blue and depthless green with a 
smali waterfall turned into a castle. In the 
distance, shrouded in snów, loomed the 
inn — a high, straight house, built long 
ago with careful hands. It stood beside 
the twisting road leading into Brandon. 

Another homecoming. I remember the 


Waxing, as conceived by many cross-country enthusiasts, is an exact science. 

Others believe blue for cold and red for warm weather will do. 













Above, the classic, two-legged, North 
Ameńcan wipe-out. At right, the morę 
uertical skiers move out over a forested ridge. 


book-lined study and dancing light 
thrown on the bright wallpaper from the 
iron fireplace, a Tiffany lamp beside a 
sofa, big beds and deep bathtubs, simple, 
well-cooked meals around a great oval 
table, winę, and conversation with a cou- 
ple, both owl-eyed physicists, very bright 
and opinionated. 

Bob Shonstrom owns Churchill House. 
He is a hulking strong-willed man who 
had waved goodbye to Wall Street a year 
ago, determined to live his life in the 
country at his own pace, and on his own 
terms. Marion Shonstrom cooked, served 
us, fed her children, and ate, all with a 
sublime calmness. She and Bob had re- 
built the old farmhouse, madę it a retreat 
from tension and a home for people who 
wanted to return to a simpler way of 
life. 

The next morning we prepared for a 
tough run — over the Brandon pass at 
3,000 feet. Those in our group who were 
new to cross-country skiing were advised 
not to come along. Instead, they were 
driven to the next stop — Mountain Top 
Inn, near Chittenden. Instructors gave 
them lessons and they toured the easier 
trails through the surrounding hills. 

The rest of us, with Bob and Marion 
guiding, drove up the steep, twisting 
road to the Brandon gap. It was a warm, 
still day in the valley. But in the gap a 
howling wind tore at the drifting snów 
with freezing, furious claws. 



We stepped out of the cars. Harsh pel- 
lets of ice stung our faces. We plunged 
through the deep, whirling drifts on the 
side of the road and put on our skis with 
numb fingers. The long trail up the 
mountain was a face less white ribbon. 
The markers on the trees, usually at 
shoulder height, were nearly level with 
the drifting snów. Bob Shonstrom looked 
down our linę and shouted, but his voice 
was lost in the wind. He turned, bunched 
his shoulders, and with an even, steady 
slide, broke the rising trail. The snów 
came up to his knees. 

We entered the forest. It seemed again 
as if a door slammed and we stood again 
in a still, white world. The wind and bit- 
ter cold were locked out. All morning we 
had climbed the gloomy mountain. Perry 
Spiegel was in front of me. She was a tiny 
woman who carried her huge backpack 
effortlessly. A mother of three, Perry had 
just retumed from the Outward Bound 
Course and was in superb condition. 

We lost our way at the top of the moun¬ 
tain because the trail-marking blazes 
were buried underneath the snów. We 
hunted in a large circle like anxious blood- 
hounds, until Nick Danforth whooped, 
"Here it is! Here's the trail/' We relaxed 
and looked down, seeing great bars of 
sunlight that passed along the valley floor 
far below, broken by the shadows of 
scudding clouds. 

The trail wandered down along the 
mountainside. Mount Carmel stood 


white across a steep valley. The way 
down was harder than the climb. At 
times we flowed down through deep 
powder snów in a great arc, and the snów 
blew up like clouds of smoke behind our 
skis. Once I fell. It was a long swooping 
run between trees and my ski tip struck a 
stump. I flipped and tumbled down fifty 
yards before stopping, buried in snów, 
upside down, and totally helpless. It took 
a long time to move my skis below me 
and to pry myself up with my poles. The 
snów was a smothering blanket. Finally I 
stood up, and exhausted, began the slow 
climb back up the trail. Ann, one of our 
guides, was waiting for me. Her face was 
somber but her eyes were unmistakably 
laughing. 

It was a long, hard aftemoon. The set- 
ting sun gave no warmth. We came to the 
last part of the trail, a long, swift, down- 
hill run through the trees, tired yet 
confident. We let our skis glide smoothly 
along the twisting path, over smali hills, 
always descending. No one fell. It was a 
mile of pure joy. We burst into a clearing. 
There was Hans Carroll taking pictures of 
the road. He had driven with the novices 
to Mountain Top Inn, to photograph the 
next stop, Mountain Meadow Lodge, 
where we could not go. Our time had run 
out. 

It was dark when we arrived at the ski 
hut above the Mountain Top Inn — and 
bitterly cold. As we sipped hot winę 
around the stove, a man, muffled in a 
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A sudden downpour of wet snów doesn't dampen any spirits. The skiers anticipałe the 
pleasures of their tour-ending meal at the Churchill House at the end of the trail. 


great fur coat, approached me apologeti- 
cally. In a quiet voice he asked about our 
journey. It took several minutes before I 
realized I was talking to the owner, Wil¬ 
liam Wolf. 

"I know you must leave tonight," he 
said, "but I have two rooms for you, for a 
shower and change of clothes, if you 
wish." We wished. 

The Mountain Top Inn was larger than 
the others. It accommodated a morę di- 
verse group of people whose interests ran 
to morę than ski-touring. It was a long 
rambling building with a huge brick 
fireplace downstairs, placed in the center 
of the room. In a formal manner we had 
cocktails and gentle conversation before 
dinner. We sat at a long trestle table. The 
candlelight, wines, and steak were a per- 
fect ending to our trip. 

The people we met on this three-day 
journey were as important to us as the 
inns and the winter trails. They were the 
fabric of our adventure, woven into a rich 
cloth of memories. 

Next time we will complete the journey 
and look for other high routes through 
the mountains and valleys of our home. 
And there will be a next time. We're 
counting on it. 
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Shelburne Spinners 

By Michael Billingsley 
Photographs by Victoria Keller Fraser 
and the author 




Dorothy Blodgett, left, is a superior spinner who always exceeds her 
quota. Above, Colleen Bingham hangs washed skeins to dry. 


T he group meeting — and the work 
day — was drawing to an end, and 
all of the Shelburne Spinners and their 
trainees were squeezed into a smali back 
room of their Burlington work space. An 
important last item of business was under 
consideration, and not only the regular 
spinners were being given a vote, but all 
trainees as well. 

"All right, now how many for Dusty?" 
asked Vicki Fraser, presiding over the 
meeting. A few hands were raised. 

"Now Marigold ..." A few morę 
hands. 

"And Card . . ." 

"And how many for Smokey?" 

"Okay, Marigold carries it." 

And so it was settled. The smali kitten 
that had been adopted by the Spinners to 
keep mice at a minimum in the work 
rooms was named to almost everyone's 
satisfaction. It mattered little that the kit¬ 
ten was markedly grey (and without even 
a speck of Marigold's orange or red), the 


deceptiveness of the name was as unim- 
portant to the group's members as the 
many differences in lifestyles and back- 
grounds that otherwise might have set 
each of them apart. For these men and 
women have joined together in a project 
that is of considerable importance to all of 
them — the production of handspun, 
naturally dyed yarn as a craft as well as a 
vocation. 

The subdued atmosphere of the meet¬ 
ing was in sharp contrast to the bustle of 
activity that filled the workshop earlier in 
the same day. Within the smali space 
available to them on Howard Street in 
Burlington, the Shelburne Spinners 
accomplish a multitude of tasks, most of 
them cooperatively by the entire group, 
and most having to do with preparing 
raw wool for spinning. 

Amidst the hum of voices and the 
nearly constant drone of the machinę that 
aligns — or cards — the wool fibers for 
spinning, members of the group com- 


plete their tasks with an efficiency built 
on inter-action. In one corner, a woman 
in a long skirt spreads wool, damp from 
the scouring tubs where it was washed, 
out onto mesh screens to dry before sort- 
ing and carding. In the tiny office near 
her, another woman does the accounting 
and makes calls to suppliers and potential 
clients for Shelburne Spinners' knitting, 
embroidery and weaving yarns. 

The greatest flurry of activity is concen- 
trated around four large cast iron bath- 
tubs, where the wool is washed clean of 
its natural greases and treated with a 
weak acid solution to neutralize the soaps 
and make the fibers morę vulnerable to 
dyes. Moving in and out through a wali 
of steam rising from the warm water, 
Spinners fish out the wool with pitch- 
forks and transfer it from tub to tub, run- 
ning it first through the wringers of old 
washing machines lined up at the foot of 
the tubs. All the while, morę experienced 
workers explain each stage of the scour- 
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Muriel Caise, above, feeds unspun wool through old washing 
machinę wnnger - a pńmitive but effectwe way to dry it. 
Below, the carding machinę and the actual spinning process, opposite. 


might assist the project, conduct market¬ 
ing, buy wool for the individual spinners, 
or prepare yam samples to mail to in- 
terested patrons. 

The Spinners produce yam for many 
purposes. Some of it is naturally dyed 
into hues of blue, yellow, red and green, 
but the major portion is left the creamy 
off-white of natural fleece. The yam has a 
tight, distinctive texture that sets it off as 
heavy duty handspun wool, and some of 
the weaving yam incorporates the 
"slubs" or uneven lumps that are valued 
by weavers for their particular design. 

Garments madę with the Shelburne 
Spinners yam seem to have a particular 
character of ruggedness which blends 
comfortably with harsh New England 
winters. The Spinners have created pack- 
ages for knitting sturdy hats and mittens 
that provide an extra measure of protec- 
tion against the cold. 

The group has always been aided by 
both State and federal grants, although it 
is one of the objectives of the founders 
and the Spinners themselves to have 
hand-spinning become a self-supporting 
craft industry for low-income Vermont- 
ers. They also wish to reverse the grow- 
ing trend away from the use of the state's 
natural and animal resources — such as 
sheep — so that those resources can 
again find a market within the local 
economy. 

The individual spinners do most of 
their spinning at home, fitting their work 
into their daily schedules — and in many 
cases — child-rearing. Gary Kapłan, a 
pony-tailed Army veteran from Lyndon, 
chose to become a Spinner because it 
provides him the opportunity to eam a 
living while sharing the duties of raising 
his new-bom son at home. Gary only has 


ing process to new trainees. 

The scouring was once an even morę 
colorful operation: "Too bad you missed 
the scourings when we had them outside 
at the Shelburne Craft School," says 
Vicki Engels, one of the first members of 
the group. "Fires undemeath, wood 
smoke . . . some of the women wore 
goggles, ski goggles, which certainly 
helped make a weird appearance." 

Each Spinner has a particular task to 
complete or supervise on this one day 
during the week in which they all are to- 
gether. One Spinner directs the scouring; 
another takes care of the carding machinę 
and cleans it; others dye the wool with 
natural dyestuffs or lead expeditions to 
gather flowers and plants to dilute for 
new dyes. Still others recruit new work- 
ers, explore State and federal grants that 
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to drive the 90-mile distance from his 
smali farm to the Spinners 7 workshop 
once a week, so he is almost always 
nearby to work around the house and be 
with his wife and child, while earning a 
living. 

He expects to be able to work four or 
five days a week, and at best six hours a 
day. It is quite demanding to maintain a 
consistant quality and gauge of yarn, and 
only yarn that meets the Spinners 7 
specified high standard will eam the best 
price per skein when judged by the Spin- 


day to make their efforts worthwhile. 

In order to accomplish these goals, 
Allen and Dorothy Fannin, authors of 
Handspinning: Art and Technic\ue, and ad- 
vocates of vocational spinning were 
asked for some technical help. 

Besides modifying the scouring proc- 
ess, Allen Fannin designed a picker 
which mechanically removes debris from 
raw fleece. He also instituted the carding 
machinę, which was originally used to 
align fibers of asbestos. Most important, 
he chose a spinning wheel from Finland 


she feels really pressed she plays Benny 
Goodman tapes and spins so fast that her 
wheel literally walks across the room. It 7 s 
during times like these that she puts the 
improved spinning wheels to the test, 
breaks drive bands and bobbin supports, 
and wears out leather bearings. Even the 
improved wheels can 7 t stand up to her 
furious pace. Nancy 7 s hope is that some 
day the machines will be madę out of 
Steel. She also wishes everyone would 
learn how to spin. 

/7 I don't like to discourage anyone , 77 



ners 7 self-governing, quality control 
board. 

As Kapłan points out: /7 Each person 
has their own preference. Vicki (Engels) 
is so far the only one that 7 s doing 
specialized yarn. Everyone else is doing it 
to a specific gauge. We strive to spin that 
size accurately, but it 7 s hard to reach that 
precise point every single time . 77 

In order to serve a market for hand- 
spun yarn, and to pay the spinners for 
their time working and for overhead at 
the workshop, it is necessary that two 
criteria be met: Not only does much of the 
yarn have to be of the consistent gauge to 
meet the demand of larger markets for 
knitting and needlework quality yarn, 
but also the spinning efficiency of the in- 
dividual spinners has to be increased so 
they can produce enough spun wool each 


that was already efficient, and then in¬ 
creased its efficiency by weighting the 
flywheel with lead and adding bearings 
where there was once only leather. 

The Spinner who probably appreciates 
this wheel improvement the most is 
Nancy Wilford, another member of the 
original Shelburne group. Her life, de- 
spite her blindness, is one of constant ac- 
tivity as she recruits new spinners, re- 
searches grants for the project, brings up 
her four children, works part-time at a 
bakery and still finds time for spinning as 
well as exploring means to accomplish 
morę — including a Dale Carnegie course 
and Transcendental Meditation. 

Nancy spins as quickly as possible to 
meet, and exceed, her quota in the lim- 
ited time she has. Ordinarily, she works 
to the sound of country musie, but when 


she says with characteristic enthusiasm. 
7/ We do need spinners, and I encourage 
everyone, even the handicapped. In fact, 
especially the handicapped. Since I am 
handicapped in a way, I certainly would 
want someone to give me a chance . 77 

Feeling that 7/ your entire personal at- 
titude will affect your spinning , 77 Nancy 
usually looks for people who really want 
to give their time to the spinning projeets. 
It is a craft that can be pursued anywhere, 
she says, and having children is certainly 
no obstacle. 7/ But the spinners have to 
know how to organize their time . 77 

Vicki Fraser, director and technical 
coordinator of the Shelburne Spinners, 
believes that Iow income people are morę 
committed to the project because they 
realize spinning is a job that can provide 
necessary income. They don 7 t have the 
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time or inclination to treat the craft as a 
romantic venture. 

To help spinners do their work 
efficiently and to weed out those who are 
less than dedicated to the craft, there is a 
four-to-eight-week trial period. After that 
time, if the trainee has stayed in the pro¬ 
gram to everyone's satisfaction, he or 
she is voted into the group. 

After the trainees are accepted, they 
start by spinning on a simple drop spin- 
dle. There is a waiting period before their 
own wheel arrives and the adjustments 
recommended by Allen Fannin are madę. 
The preparatory work on the wheel often 
takes up to two weeks, after which the 
trainee is given a spinning quota of six 
skeins a week. 

As their spinning improves, loyalty to 
the craft and the project seem also to in- 


crease. Each Spinner begins to develop a 
personal commitment to his and her 
work which, for some, becomes almost a 
constant topie of conversation. 

Others, like Dorothy Blodgett, develop 
a quiet but unshakable confidence in 
their work and their worth. 

Dorothy is a model for many of the 
Spinners, not only because she consist- 
ently produces morę than her quota of 
yam while capably managing a house- 
hold of six children, but because her yam 
is so excellent. It is almost always judged 
in the highest category, and as such, is 
often used as the standard against which 
the yam from all the spinners in the 
group is judged. 

Dorothy spins in her sunlit kitchen, si- 
lent except for the clicking of the bobbin 
and spindle on her spinning wheel, wait¬ 


ing for her children to come home from 
school. Her strong face softens visibly 
when she does talk about spinning, dem- 
onstrating in schools, the children and 
their pride in her, and the older boy in 
the family who has tried to leam spinning 
but couldn't sit still long enough. As 
Dorothy speaks, her fingers puli against 
the fluffy wool which almost magically is 
drawn into a slender strand of yam and 
wound onto a rapidly filling bobbin. 

Obviously Dorothy Blodgett and the 
other Shelbume Spinners have the pa- 
tience, the pride and the discipline to set 
new standards for the craft of hand spin¬ 
ning in America. In addition, they are 
helping to re-introduce a significant local 
industry to the Vermont craft economy, 
in a way which may also mean morę use 
of the state's locally produced wool. 



Rebecca Heath repairs her spinning wheel 
above, and at righł, keeps company wiłh 
her son Erie while working with her tools. 
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The always-vigilant 
Wally Matison keeps 
Bennington kids 
moving safely along — 

The School Crossing Guard 

By ]. Duncan Campbell 
Photographs by John Hubbard 


I t is about quarter to three. I turn 
from the drawing board and glance 
out my office window. A wintry drizzle 
sifts down, wetting the Bennington 
streets between banks of snów. On the 
far side of Branch Street a smali figurę 
approaches. I put on my glasses. 

"It has to be a boy," I decide, noting 
the manful strides through the puddles. 
About three feet high, he seems to be 
bottom-heavy, in enormous black 
galoshes. 

His new mittens are bright blue. His 
brown parka with matted fur around the 
hood, is very wet. His face, at least from 
my vantage, is hidden. 

He trudges up to the blue-uniformed 
officer and stops. Wally Mattison looks 
down, and the boy's head tilts way, way 
back, as if he is about to fali over. 

Under the hood is a grey knitted hat. It 
has worked down over the boy's face. 
Like a sheep dog with hair over his eyes, 
the boy somehow peers out from under. 

Now I can see the lower part of the 
smali face. The mouth is smiling. Wally 
says something. The head shakes. Wally 
pushes the edge of the hat up onto the 
forehead: it slides back down over the 
nose. So be it. Wally takes the boy by 
both shoulders and steers him, pointing 
him across Main Street in the direction of 
Salem's Storę. When the car has swished 
past he gives a gentle push. Slosh, slosh, 
slosh. The sound of progress on a wintry 
day. 

I work within two blocks of the Córa B. 
Whitney Elementary School in Benning¬ 
ton. To appreciate the Vermont school 
scene, you must include the town and vil- 
lage buildings as well as the rural one- 
room schools. In the secret hearts of 



A wait until the coast is elear, a waming to oncoming motoństs , and one child is safely across one Street. 
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many older folks, the "Córa B. School" 
looks exactly the way a school should 
look. ("Nonę of this new-fangled modem 
architecture, you understand.") 

After watching the kids go and come 
from the Córa B. for 20 years, I have con- 
cluded that they still look exactly the way 
school kids used to look, and should 
look, too. In fact I have formulated 
"Campbell's Third Law of Parenthood," 
which States that grandparents have all 
the best of it. (I admit that I arrived at this 
not-exactly-world-shaking-or-novel piece 
of wisdom after I myself became a grand- 
parent and began to look at the kids Cross¬ 
ing Main Street ever morę fondly.) 

In winter, I insist that Vermont chil- 
dren are the best dressed in the world. 
See those fitted snowmobile suits! Enjoy 
the quilted ski parkas. Shade your eyes 
from the fluorescent colors, particularly 
the Da-glo "fire orange." Smile at the 
mufflers, hanging to the ground in wide, 
colorful stripes. Who can resist the hats? 
Billed caps with ear lappers. Moriarity 
hats cocked jauntily to the side. Long 
knitted cones with tassles hanging down 
the back between braids. Shapeless fur 
things crusted with snów. 

Study the wondrous rubber, plastic 
and synthetic footgear. Functional. Col¬ 
orful. Comfortable. Above all, water- 
proof. Indestructible. Indestructible? 
Weil . . . almost. 

Photographer John Hubbard prowls 
Branch Street between Gage and Main. 
Here is Wally Mattison, standing under 





Smali boys can be deadly with snowballs, 
girls sometimes lean toward hero zoorship 
and Wally Małison . . . he's concemed with safety. 
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the Main Street sign. Come snów, come 
hail, come heli or high water, Wally Mat- 
tison is on the job when it is time for 
school to let out. Poorly paid, having to 
buy his own uniforms or use cast-offs 
from the town police force, Wally serves 
his town with quiet pride, great depend- 
ability, special skill with children, and 
unfailing good humor. (He finally got the 
town highway department to paint a 
broad white stop linę 20 feet back on 
Branch Street from the narrow intersec- 
tion. When motorists ran right over it up 
to the sidewalk linę, he commented dryly 
to me, "They should've madę it higher.") 

Hubbard, camera inconspicuously in 
hand, stations himself across from the 
school. But he soon gives up the charade: 
the kids see the camera immediately. 
Then quite unexpectedly he fools them. 
One "obvious" picture turns out to be a 
treasure. See the self-conscious, lopsided 
smirk for the camera, with shoes in one 
hand, bright school artwork clutched in 
the other? Hubbard follows her discreetly 
down Branch Street. With a boy she 
starts across Main at Wally's signal; notę 
how the boy's boots are not touching the 
pavement; it is that kind of a lighthearted 
Crossing. 

Now comes a charmer in a red snow- 
mobile suit. Unafraid, she steps right up 
to Wally. He bends slightly to listen. Her 
face turns into the late sunlight. They 
communicate and seem almost to reverse 
roles as she points downstreet. Hubbard 
shoots photographs that speak movingly 
of etemal verities — of smali town life — 
of the generations of Man, and of his 
children, and his protectiveness of them. 
We don't even know her name. I just 
hope she honors us by passing this way 
happily, for her futurę years at Córa B. 

When the kids come in bunches from 
several directions at once, Wally is all 
serious business. "You, over there: come 
over here! And you — stay over there till I 
motion you toward me/' his motions 
speak clearly above the rumbie of heavy 
logging trucks. "As for you wise guys, 
linę up here in front of me and pay atten- 
tion. Fine. Heads up, it's slippery. Now! 
Go!" 

Girls sometimes have trouble throwing 
snowballs for accuracy. And sometimes 
they simply have better ways in which to 
pass a winter aftemoon. But you'd better 
watch out. Very smali boys can — and do 
— throw with vigor, and determination, 
and occasional skill. Wally has felt his 
share of mysterious thumps from the 
rear. It's true, there is a group over there 
within firing rangę. Dear me. How inno- 
cent they all look. 

Now what's this? It would appear that 


somebody's smali brother has been to 
school as a visitor. (He's too young even 
for kindergarten.) Two girls arrive, 
flanking him, herding him, carping at 
him. 

Wally looks the situation over. Hmmm. 

He could take them all across with him, 
as he often does, holding up his hands to 
stop all traffic. 

But he's just a bit too sensitive for that. 

With a perfectly straight face but twin- 
kling eyes, he takes the little boy by a 
wrist and puts the smali hand in one of 
the girl's hands, and the other smali hand 
in that of the other girl. 

So nowi Where, oh where is John Hub¬ 
bard? Where's the photographer now? 


My kingdom for a telephoto lens! Ah, 
those beaming maternal expressions, as 
they so proudly, (though purposefully, 
yanking the little fellow almost off his 
feet) take him across Main Street. 

Just little things, friends. My winter 
afternoon's short diversion — watching 
the paradę of youngsters troop home 
from Córa B. Whitney Elementary 
School, dressed in their outlandishly pro- 
tective regalia of the season, and safe 
under the vigilant watch of the ever- 
present Wally Mattison. Just little things 
before I return to my drawing board . . . 
feeling very much on good terms with the 
immediate world around me. Feeling 
very refreshed. 


When there is a school bus to be caught, 

all actiuity at the local playground comes to a halt. 























The Lane Shops: 

A Century of Sawyers 

By David Delong 
Photographs by Suzanne Opton 



O n one of those cold, rapier-like 
Winter momings that make Ver- 
monters long for another season, an el- 
derly sawyer walked into the office of the 
Lane Manufacturing Company in Mont- 
pelier. Six hours earlier he had climbed 
into his old pickup truck in the woods of 
northem Maine near his smali sawmill 
which had just, and not for the first time, 
broken down. 

The mili was built back in the late 
1800's by Lane Manufacturing, but the 
veteran woodsman madę the un- 
scheduled trip, confident that he could 
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get a replacement part to coax his old mili 
back into operation. 

He presented the mangled gear to 
Dennis Lane, great grandson and name- 
sake of the company's founder. Lane 
looked the piece over, nodded and 
headed for the basement where parts are 
stored for the company's multitude of 
machines madę almost a century ago. 

Although there is no great publicity 
about it, the venerable Lane Company is 
still operating today in one comer of its 
old and largely abandoned manufactur¬ 
ing complex, known in Vermont's Capital 


city collectively as "The Shops." 

"At the tum of the century, this com¬ 
pany was probably the foremost sawmill 
outfit in the world," says Dennis Lane, 
the 59-year-old president of the Lane 
Corporation. At that time the company 
employed morę than 100 persons and oc- 
cupied eleven buildings on Mechanic 
Street next to the banks of the North 
Branch River. 

Today the old brick buildings stand as 
silent and aging monuments to an era in 
Vermont in which dozens of mills pro- 
duced a variety of products by harnessing 










efficient, non-polluting water power. Set 
in various shades of brick red, on the 
outside the old structures seem to be 
morę than adequately filling their roles 
as unused, tired shells of an industry 
that once dominated the state's Capital 
city. 

The Lane company is the only sawmill 
parts manufacturer in Vermont today and 
despite its exterior placidity, it main- 
tains an international reputation. But the 
company is only a shadow of its former 
self, now employing only seven men and 
occupying but one floor of one building 
in the old complex. 

When the current owner took over the 
sawmill operation after the Second World 
War, he had a workforce of about 70. 
That was soon cut down because, as Lane 
says today, he didn't really want to run a 
big operation. "We're building the same 
machinery and offering the same services 
we always have, but on extended de- 
liveries," says Lane, a short, rugged man 
who talks with some pride of the 
company's accomplishments. 

The Montpelier company, which also 
makes machinery for the granite indus¬ 
try, was founded in 1857 by Lane's 
great-grandfather who developed the 
famous Lane Lever-Set Sawmill. Impa- 




l 



The Lane Shops which once employed over 
100 people and was considered the sawmill 
center of the world has a dwindled force 
and relic machinery - but it is still a 
thriving business. 
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tient with the inaccuracy and imperfec- 
tions of the machinery used to saw logs at 
that time, the elder Lane invented a new 
set of gears for smali mills which allowed 
a sawyer to determine the exact width of 
a board being sawed. 

A sawmill is much morę than a circular 
saw into which lumbermen feed their 
logs. Lane mills are a complicated set of 
gears, pulleys, carriages and tracks which 
all work together to secure a log and feed 
it with precision into the milLs huge cir¬ 
cular blade. 

Today, the younger Lane proudly calls 
the company's main product "the 
Number One Sawmill." 

"Some people don't like the Lane mili 
because they have to work a little harder 
with it. But our mills cost a third less than 
the modern, fully automatic mills, and 
with the right man operating them, they 
can produce the same amount of 
lumber," says Lane, a man who has no 
patience with indolence. 

After inventing his new mili, the elder 
Lane decided to market it on a large scalę, 
and moved his operations to Montpelier 
from nearby Plainfield in 1863, establish- 
ing an industry that was to become one of 
the city's largest employers. The Lane 
company continued to grow through the 


Craftsman Charles Spencer scrutinizes a mili 
component, below. He is one of just a few skilled 
craftsmen employed at the Shops. 



First World War, until its eleven build- 
ings became one of the largest industrial 
complexes in all of Vermont. 

Eight of those buildings are still stand- 
ing today, including two machinę shops, 
the wood shop where the Lane company 
continues to operate, the foundry, a stor- 
age shed, an office building, and the pat- 
tem storage building which has been 
converted into a nightclub aptly named 
the "Industrial Revolution." 

Things haven't really changed too 
much on Mechanic Street sińce the tum 
of the century. The foundry noise is gone 
but the Lane tradition continues in the 
old wood shop where Lane and his six 
employees work in a jungle of metal 
machines, turning out Lane mills which 
are not much different from those pro- 
duced a century ago. 

Dim florescent lights force a visitor to 
squint at the machines that were once 
brightly colored, but now blend in with 
the gray metal castings they shape. The 
huge metal monsters, which include drill 
presses and lathes of all kinds, stretch the 
length of the room and their different 
shapes create a strange sense of seeming 
chaos. 

A joumey inside the now-vacant build¬ 
ings creates a different sensation, how- 
ever. Surprisingly, the inside of the 
dusty, dimly lit shops exude a strange 
sense of permanence and strength. The 
wom wooden floors feel unusually solid 
and the huge ceiling timbers give added 
assurance as to the building's strength. 
Everywhere the sound of the nearby river 
provides a consistent backdrop, drown- 
ing out the silence that would otherwise 
haunt the empty buildings. 

The most visible sign that the buildings 
were once part of a sawmill company is 
the miscellany of pattems that are stored 
inside. The gray wooden pattems, once 
used to mold the Steel parts of Lane 
products, come in hundreds of seemingly 
bizarre shapes and sizes. 

Lane estimates there are morę than 
5,000 pattems around the complex, some 
of which were used to make castings 
morę than 60 years. But Lane, who was 
once a pattern maker himself, claims he 
can still identify every one. 

The basements of the machinę shops, 
which were used to storę parts, present a 
slightly different picture. The wooden 
floor has begun to rot, victim of Spring 
flooding by the North Branch River 
whose bank is a few feet away. To cope 
with the annual flooding, the bins con- 
taining machinę parts were all built two 
feet off the floor. 

"I remember many times wading 
through the water here to get parts," says 



Lane, as he continues his tour of the dank 
basement. 

At one end of the room sits an old 
water wheel which once provided power 
for the many machines that ran on the 
two floors above. A huge drive belt ex- 
tends from the turbine's gears up 
through the basement ceiling to the drive 
shafts which run the length of the upper 
floors. Nearby, lies a wrench with a four- 
inch opening and a handle almost four 
feet long, surely a tool that could be used 
only by Paul Bunyan. 

Back up on the second floor of the 
machinę shop. Lane uses an overpass to 
cross back into the adjacent wood shop 
where he conducts business today. Pull- 
ing a dusty brochure about his company 
from a pile of papers in one comer of the 
room, he talked about the futurę of the 
Lane company with mixed emotions. 
Gesturing towards the men at work one 
floor below. Lane said: "These fellas will 
work until they're 65, and then theyTl 
quit. The company will probably be sold 
to an out-of-state firm but Lane mills will 
continue to be built and repaired. 

"There are a lot of our mills in South 
America and a number in Africa. Any- 
where there's lumber manufacturing, 
you'11 find Lane mills. We've got 
thousands of them running all over the 











world and we don't intend to turn our 
backs on them. We've got a lot of friends 
out there," he added; "out there" mean- 
ing obviously all over the world. 

Lane talks with less concern about the 
futurę of the Mechanic Street complex. 
Scoffing at the suggestion that the build- 
ings might be torn down, he says with a 
glance towards the beamed ceiling, "The 
way these things were built, they could 
be refurbished a heli of a lot cheaper than 
they could be knocked down." 

Those are the sentiments of other 
Montpelier residents who for years have 
been discussing ways the structures 
could be put back into active use. The 
proposals rangę from indoor tennis 
courts and apartments to a senes of smali 
shops and restaurants. 

"It's everybody's favorite urban re- 
habilitation project, if anybody had any 
money," says Judy Walkę, chairman of 
the Montpelier Heritage Group. "If we 
had any Capital, this would be the project 
we'd be most interested in working on. 
But you can't rehabilitate a neighborhood 
like this unless you put people in there 
who really care about it," she adds. 

Chester Liebs, past president of the 
Society for Industrial Archeology and 


director of the Historie Preservation 
Program at the University of Vermont, 
has even stronger feelings about putting 
the buildings back into use. "Industrial 
buildings all over the country are being 
converted to new uses. In Boston, for 
example, the old Chickering Piano Fac- 
tory, a complex structurally similar to the 
Lane Shops, was converted to apart¬ 
ments for about one third the cost of new 
construction. Not only do you get better 
living space through recycling old build¬ 
ings, but valuable building materials are 
conserved as well," Liebs says. "The 
architectural distinctiveness of the Lane 
buildings would be prohibitive to dupli- 
cate today because of the construction 
costs." 

He points to the high ceilings, the good 
natural lighting, the open spaces inside, 
and the nearby river as added advantages 
in recycling the old structures. "It's 
ridiculous to think about tearing them 
down," he States with total conviction. 

But whatever happens to "The Shops" 
in Vermont's Capital city, the Lane com¬ 
pany has left its mark on the world's 
forests as sawyers everywhere put Den- 
nis Lane's Yankee ingenuity to work for 
them. It may no w be time for some mod¬ 
em ingenuity to be put to use for the 
Lane shops themselves — still structur¬ 
ally sound, and forcefully elegant re- 
minders of a bygone age. o o? 


The empty shell of the Manufacturing Company and its nearly empty basement 
pose questions. Are they headed for landmark status or oblivion? 


















Chelsea, Calais and Goshen 

t 

Three Churches 


By Elizabeth Blum 
Photographed by Suzanne Opton 
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Goshen Church above left, Calais 
aboue and Chelsea below each stands 
up to another Winter, as they 
have for morę than a cen tury. 


T o write about Vermont history, 
Vermont philosophy, Vermont so- 
cial issues or even Vermont landscape, 
the churches of the Green Mountain 
State must be given prominent mention. 
They are as integral to the State's topog- 
raphy as they are to the people who wor- 
ship in them, hołd town meetings in 
them, or simply visit them. Churches 
serve as elegant centerpieces in dozens of 
Vermont towns. They are the places for 
coming together in a tangible community 
spirit in dozens of others. For reasons 
theological, practical and historical, 
Vermont's churches are essential blocks 
of the state's foundation. 

This article is about three country 
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churches — each smallish, each built be- 
tween 1823 and 1834 and each located on 
dirt roads. They have morę in common, 
though, than merely their locations and 
dimensions. They each are important 
structures in their communities, each 
faced oblivion at one time or another, and 
each was saved for use today by the peo- 
ple who hołd them dear. If there are no 
"typical" churches in Vermont, each has 
that, too, in common: they are three 
non-typical country buildings, the 
churches of Goshen, Calais and Chelsea 
West Hill. 

The Goshen Church was built by resi- 
dents of Bradford and Newbury. Al- 
though located in the town of Bradford, it 
is quite close to the Newbury linę. 
Goshen was a thriving community when 
the church was built in 1834, but the 
population declined steadily after the 
Civil War. 

The Chelsea West Hill Union Meeting 
House was built in 1833 and contained 52 
pews, each facing the front door. It was 
shared at one time by six different de- 
nominations. 

Inside each of these churches, one can 
notę features that are markedly different 
though equally beautiful. The Old West 


Church in Calais has a lofty interior with 
a balcony spanning the entire second 
floor. The original pews are still in use and 
the two wood-burning box stoves are kept 
alive during winter services. In contrast, 
the interior of the Chelsea West Hill 
Church has been extensively remodeled, 
with a larger area now devoted to the pul¬ 
pit. Upon entering the Goshen Church 
one is impressed by the white, plastered 
walls and ceilings and the enormous 
multi-paned Windows. 

In 1902, interior remodeling of the 
Chelsea West Hill Church took place. The 
old pews were removed so that they 
faced the back of the church. The walls 
were then paneled and wainscoated, and 
a new pulpit was also placed at the back 
of the church. In addition, a new kitchen 
was located in the back. The choir was 
first situated in the balcony, above the 
original pulpit which sat mid-way be- 
tween the two doors to the main room. It 
was a semi-circular loft and stood on two 
high posts which were later shortened. 
The backs of the box pews were perpen- 
dicular to the seats; which caused the 
Rev. Francis Hemenway to once remark: 
"Never were seats constructed with a 


morę sublime unconsciousness of the 
anatomy of the human tramę/' 

The church has always been heated by 
wood. A second wood stove was added 
in 1853. To procure the wood, a wood- 
cutting bee is held every few years on the 
land of one of the members of the con- 
gregation. In cold weather, George Brad- 
shaw, a farmer who lives near the church 
is a member of the board of trustees, 
starts the fire early Sunday moming; the 
church is warm by the time the congrega- 
tion arrives. 

Electricity was installed in the 1930s 
when it came to the rest of the West Hill 
section of Chelsea, but the beautiful old 
candle chandelier still hangs decorously 
in the middle of the church. This is the 
only one of the three meeting houses that 
has electricity and is used on a year- 
round basis. It still serves as a community 
center and was incorporated as a 
Methodist Church some years ago. There 
is a smali choir which sings every Sun¬ 
day, madę up mostly of members of one 
large family — the Whitneys. The or- 
ganist is Catherine Whitney. Several 
times a year, hymn sings are held on 
Sunday evenings and are led by Lucille 
Whitney, Catherine's daughter, who has 


The austere inteńor of the Calais Church is tightly filled with hymn singers every Christmas Eve. 
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also served as a lay minister at West Hill. 
There are always refreshments served 
after special church events. Last 
November, the Word of Mouth Chorus of 
Plainfield sang for a Sunday service and 
gave a concert of Sacred Harp musie. Re- 
cently an early December carol sing has 
been instituted, and traditionally there is 
a Christmas Eve service held by can- 
dlelight. The addition of a new kitchen 
and the installation of running water in 
the church are the two most important 
current projeets. The "Do Your Best 
Club" of Chelsea, although not a church 
organization, serves a Chicken Pot Pie 
supper every year in the last week in Sep- 
tember. The suppers are always well- 
attended by members of the Chelsea 
community and the proceeds are col- 
lected for church improvements. 

The Goshen Church in Bradford, origi- 
nally a Christian Baptist church, is now 
interdenominational. The pews still face 
the front and the pulpit is still inside the 
vestry doors with a balcony above. It is 
the smallest of these three country 
churches and is unique because, accord- 
ing to the Vermont Historical Preserva- 
tion Division, it "is an almost completely 
unaltered example of second quarter 


Nineteenth century vernacular Greek re- 
vival style church architecture of a quality 
and integrity seldom found in the State." 
Among its rare features are the large 
raised barrel pulpit which stands on two 
legs at the front of the church. The raked 
floor is higher in back to allow people in 
the back to see over the heads of those in 
front. The ceiling and choir loft are 
"coved," or curved. 

The Goshen Church has been 
threatened with extinction several times. 
As the community of Goshen was nearly 
abandoned, so was its church. The struc- 
ture was damaged by the hurricane of 
1938 and by lightning in 1954. Often, not 
enough members attended the annual 
meeting to conduct any business. Accord- 
ing to the church historian, "the church 
was saved by acts of grace" each time its 
demise seemed imminent. The most seri- 
ous threat came in 1946 when there was a 
mere $4.71 in the church treasury. The 
church was offered for sale by A. E. Cook 
of the Bradford Baptist Society. Fanny 
Eastman, a retired schoolteacher from 
Bradford, took over the church leader- 
ship that year and was instrumental in 
saving the building for its originally in- 
tended use. Her sister, Emma, wrote a 
letter to Mr. Cook in which she stated 


emphatically: "No, the Church is not for 
sale under any condition, and we have no 
right to sell it." Subsequently, Fanny 
Eastman recovered money owed to the 
church and was responsible for keeping it 
alive and active. 

In 1970, the building was considered to 
be too deteriorated to be used for church 
services. Robert Fatherley, the church's 
historian, after spending considerable 
time worrying about the fate of the 
church, contacted the Eva Gebhard- 
Gourgaud Foundation in Woodstock, Vt. 
They gave the church a grant to recon- 
struct the building's deteriorating foun- 
dation and once again it was saved. 
Money was also donated by local sources. 
With its new foundation completed, the 
first services were held in 1974 on the 
140th anniversary of the founding of the 
church. Four services were held in the 
summer that year and five morę in the 
following. Since the renovation, the 
Bradford Historical Society has held one 
meeting in the church each year, a meet¬ 
ing which also features an old-fashioned 
hymn sing. The pulpit is shared by an in¬ 
terdenominational mix of ministers. One 
of the present visiting ministers is the 
Bishop Hazen Werner, who preached 
from the Goshen pulpit for the first time 










in 1931. The Bradford Baptist Society has 
recently applied for the church to become 
a National Registered Historie Site. 


Above the pulpit of the Old West 
Church in Calais, in large and distinct 
black letters, is written: remove not the 

ANCIENT LANDMARK WHICH THY FATHERS 

have set. And so the church stands 
today quite majestic and quite the same 
as it was at its founding a century and a 
half ago. Inside the building, one is im- 
pressed by the large Windows and white 
plaster walls with soft blue trim. The pul¬ 
pit was lowered a few years after the 
church was built. The Old West Church is 
seldom used on a regular basis but is the 
scene of larger services devoted to 
Christmas activities. Traditionally, on 
Christmas Eve, the box stoves are lit 
(early in the moming to have a fuli day to 
spread a semi-warmth throughout the 
church), and a candlelight service is held 
at five o'clock. The choir is madę up of 
members of the Calais community. They 
sing Old Oxford Carols and the congrega- 
tion, which is madę up largely of families 
from throughout the area, joins on the 
morę popular songs of the season. The 
church has an organ and is also occasion- 
ally used for weddings and funerals. 

Ali of these churches have survived 
and served as important community cen- 
ters. Their histories are diverse but 
equally reflective of their present day 
community significance. A visit to each of 
them tells something about Vermont that 
was, but perhaps just as much about a 
Yermont that still is. 


Calais' Old West Church inteńor 
(below) is a study in simplicity. 
In the Goshen Church choir 
and organ loft (above) a sharp 
eye can almost detect the 
ghost of a Christmas Past. 

. . . or maybe Futurę. 
Opposite: Chelsea's morę 
ornate interior has been 
modemized , but the antique 
chandelier still hangs. 
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Lingering Winter 

WlNTER is the overtly clinging season in Vermont, 
occasionally the cruelest one and most certainly 
the harsh and lingering one. It is the season that 
makes icy incursions into what otherwise might be that 
temperate after-Summer bearing the name of "Indian.” 
It is the bullying season that hastens Autumn's tenuous 
and fragile domination and blusters avoay the last of 
her chromatic warmth. And when the calendar finally says 
that Winter's ojficial time has come, it is the season 
already deep in hibemation, dark in dominance. 
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Oppositepage, a Winter dawn by 
Richard W. Brown and the same 
hour in West Pawlet by H.S. 
Johnson . The Peacham sugar- 
house above is by Lud Munch- 
meyer and the lonely vigil at 
left is from Mar]one Ryerson. 
Below, Clyde Smith's chilling 
scene of Johnson. 































































Ccrws enjoying a snowless spot 
in Weston were photographed by Clyde 
Smith. A porch of momentary inactwity 
below is by Richard W. Brown and the 
strolling father and son in Randolph 
Center is by Marjorie Ryerson. 


BilT there is the other side of Winter — that 
sometimes merciless, lingering season — and 
it's a side haoing little to do with darkness 
or cruelty. When Winter tums beneuolent — as it 
very often does in this pleasantly unpredictable 
part of the world — there is something almost coy 
in its extended cheerfulness. No skies are bluer 
than a Vermont Winter's blue when the seasons mood 
strikes right. No sun could shine morę charitably, 
nor be receioed with greater welcome. 
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John Knox photographed 

the heavy Spring storm WlNTER lingers, but with a vibmnt personality so mobile and a face 

in Northfield above. . 

so flexible that once m a while a resident will almost notę 
its passing with what might be termed a faint dismay. 
Ice — the season's common element — is it always to be 
treated as a swom, accursed enemy? 
And when Spring comes flouncing in, showing off insufferably 
in her flowery party dress, won't the white-crusted roads and 
laden trees be missed a bit? Just a very little bit? 
So linger, Winter, linger just a while. uoo 
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Cheesemakers of Cabot 

Written and photographed 
by Harald Krauth 


I generally like guests to arrive early 
at my home for dinner, leaving plenty 
of time to relax, talk and sample various 
cheeses and winę. On many such occa- 
sions someone will almost invariably bite 
into a good slice of cheese and exclaim: 
"This is delicious! Which country is it im- 
ported from?" My wife passes me a 
quick, knowing look, but it almost 
sounds like an apology when she says: 
"This is the only one we have that is not 
imported. It's our own Vermont Ched¬ 
dar." My out-of-state guests will then 
immediately inquire where and how such 
a delicious cheese is madę. I answer the 
first part of their question because I know 
that in Cabot, north of my home in 
Northfield, a fairly large cheesery is lo- 
cated. But how in the world is this cheese 
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madę? I decided one day that it was high 
time I madę it my business to find out. 

When I arrived at the Cabot Farmers' 
Cooperative Creamery Co., I was greeted 
by Bill Davis, the firnTs marketing man¬ 
ager. It takes very little time to find out 
that he has a college degree in economics, 
that his father, Robert P. Davis, is the 
generał manager of the company with a 
degree in dairy chemistry and that the lab 
manager — Ray Dykę — holds a degree 
in animal science. It also does not take 
long to notę that the plant is large, con- 
spicuously efficient and with precise 
scientific Controls exercised in every 
manufacturing step. 

There are currently about 300 milk pro- 
ducers who co-own the plant and bring 
their daily output to be processed. The 


lab is busy with the constant testing of 
their milk. I was told that certain "good" 
bacteria are necessary for the products. 
These are shipped to Cabot in containers 
with liquid nitrogen at a temperaturę of 
minus 300 degrees and act as starter cul- 
tures when added to the large vats of 
milk. 

Stainless Steel paddles stir the milk in 
large vats to insure an even distribution 
of the starter cultures. From these vats a 
fermentation process is started to which a 
Co-op employee adds another liquid. 
Cheesemakers cali it Renneł, an extract 
obtained from the fourth stornach of a 
calf. The entire mixture soon starts to 
thicken, and a semi-solid mass of curd 
has formed. Soon it is cut into smali 
cubes. The heat is raised to about 100 de- 
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The bright processing room at left is the 
center of the Co-op's actwities. Above, vats of 
cheese are salted and below, cheese is placed 
in troughs for hydraulic compressing. 


grees. This step assures the right acidity 
and firmness. 

In the next step, which is called "ched- 
daring," eight-inch slabs were cut from 
the remaining curd and stacked two or 
three high. After a while, still other 
workers came by and flipped these pieces 
over to restack them. This took about an 
hour and a half but now the cheese was 
ready for milling. The slabs were fed into 
machines and emerged as pieces about 
two to three inches long. 

The smali pieces were equally spread 
out in the vats and were heavily salted. 
The paddles moved back and forth in 
overhead tracks over the entire length of 
the vat to distribute the salt evenly. After 
a while the cheese was ready to be filled 
into various forms. I saw the fuli forms 
tilted sideways and placed into long 
stainless Steel troughs. At the end of each 
trough a pressure valve was opened and 
a hydraulic piston squeezed the entire 
row. Cheese was kept under that pres¬ 
sure ovemight. 

The next morning the cheeses would 
be removed, loaded on wagons and 
rolled to the curing rooms. A number of 
other refining steps are required depend- 












ing on the particular brand of cheese. 
They are part of the Co-op's non-public 
operations. 

I watched a number of men linę the 
forms with cheesecloth and at the end of 
a large hall, somebody had six 38-pound 
wheels of cheese on a machinę. Simul- 
taneously they were dipped into a basin 
of hot paraffin. This sealed the cheese 
and provided it with a flexible coating. 
Then the cheeses were inspected and ad- 
ditional paraffin was applied with a 
brush. 

Leaving this large room, I walked 
down the hallway to the curing rooms. 
Spectators are permitted to walk up and 
down and look through large Windows at 
the curing activity. Davis told me that 
they actually encourage visitors. "We 
also are listed in the Vermont Vacation 
Guide as an attraction," he said with 
some pride. He then opened the door to 
one curing room and we stepped in. It 
was cold — the thermometer read only 45 
degrees. Literally thousands of cheddar 
cheeses sat neatly stacked in rows on 
shelves. I was told that it takes a 
minimum of 60 days to age cheddar 
cheese to a mild flavor. The length of the 


aging process will determine how sharp a 
cheddar will become. After two morę 
months the aging process will yield a 
medium cheese. A sharp cheddar, how- 
ever, might cure for as long as two years. 

This plant in Cabot markets its prod- 
ucts under the trade name of "Rosedale 
Brand." They also make a delicious 
cheddar with sagę and are now test- 
marketing a cheese with caraway. Cheese 
can be bought on the spot in the plant's 
salesroom, in Stores and New England 
supermarkets, but the Cooperative also 
fills mail orders. Cheddar cheese is madę 
in three, five, twelve and thirty-eight 
pound wheels. 

After I had finished photographing the 
Creamery, Davis accompanied me to an 
old adjoining farmhouse where his father 
has an office. We sat at a long table while 
Mr. Davis told me about the history of the 
Cabot Farmers' Cooperative. In 1919 
about 100 area farmers decided to pool 
their resources and production and from 
this comparatively smali beginning, the 
plant has continued to grow. Today there 
are about ninety employees and, accord- 
ing to Davis: "Our yearly production has 
reached six million pounds of cheese. Be- 


Thirty-eight pound wheels of cheese are loaded onto a wagon, ready for the curing rooms. 


cause of the mail order business, Ver- 
mont cheese is well-known as far away as 
Germany and France." 

In 1962 there were a total of 700 par- 
ticipating milk producers. The number of 
dairymen has now dwindled to less than 
half but the remaining dairy farms pro- 
duce morę than twice the amount of milk. 

"What is done with the remaining 
whey?" I asked. Because of its polluting 
properties the liquid remains from the 
cheese manufacturing process can no 
longer be channelled into streams and 
rivers. The oxygen content of the water 
would be depleted. Davis rolled out some 
large architectural drawings. "A mul- 
timillion dollar plant will eventually be 
constructed and will enable us to man- 
ufacture a useful by-product from it." 

When I left the Cabot Creamery, I 
knew a good deal morę about this native 
Vermont specialty than I did when I had 
entered. I knew how the cheese was 
madę, the care that went into it and the 
pride generated from the finished prod- 
uct. And the next time a guest exclaims: 
"This is delicious. From where is it im- 
ported? T11 simply reply: "Just from up 
the road a bit — glad you like it." e O* 
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Skiing on Cochran Hill — 

A FAMILY AFFAIR 

Written and photographed 
by Peter Miller 


E ver hear of the Richmond Ski Area? 

It is a vest-pocket ski hill laced with 
four ropę tows and a handful of trails and 
slopes. Smali town stuff, really. In these 
days of gigantic budgets, it is an anach- 
ronism, but one that is alive and well. 

You can see the ski area from Interstate 
89, if you're not speeding. Look carefully. 
It is south of the Interstate, just below the 
Richmond exit, which is halfway between 
Burlington and Waterbury. The resort 
seems to be pasted on the hillside. A 
frame farm house anchors the scene. Ris- 
ing above it are white patches of slopes. 
At night floodlights silhouette the farm 
house against the lower reaches of the 
hillside. 

Most folks around Richmond cali the 
smali ski resort Cochran Hill, and there 
lies a paradox. Cochran Hill has pro- 
duced four of America's finest ski racers 
— Marilyn Cochran, former World Cup 
Giant Slalom champion and French Na¬ 


tional ski champion, Barbara Ann Coch¬ 
ran, slalom gold medalist in the 1972 
Olympics, Bob Cochran, only American 
to win the Hahnenkamm, Europe's most 
prestigious race, and now one of the 
country's leading professional ski racers, 
and Lindy Cochran, a member of the 
United States Olympic Ski team. Be¬ 
tween them, they have won just about 
every important race in America. Shelves 
in their house are heavy with medals and 
crystal, bronze and silver trophies won 
from Japan to Czechoslovakia. The skills 
to win these trophies were developed on 
the hill a few yards behind the house, a 
hill with a 300-foot ropę tow and a 
100 -foot vertical drop. 

The young Cochrans' success is largely 
due to their parents, Mickey and Ginny, 
who — as young Yermonters — de- 


veloped their enthusiasm for skiing. Mic¬ 
key is an affable, ever-smiling Vermonter 
who has blended his vocation, mechani- 
cal engineering, with his avocation, 
which is skiing. In fact, he has done it so 
well that Mickey and his family built the 
ski resort with their own hands — it is 
truły a family affair. 

Then the elder Cochran applied his en¬ 
gineering training to ski coaching and 
helped develop his children and many 
other young Vermonters into first-rate 
skiers. His skills as a ski coach are recog- 
nized throughout the country and he has 
served as head coach of the U.S. Ski 
Team. 

"Back in the late Fifties/' recalls Mic¬ 
key, "I was manager at Ascutney Ski 
Area. I like to teach kids and I enjoy ski¬ 
ing and I like to build things." 

In 1960 Mickey and his family moved to 
Richmond and by the winter of 1961 he 
had installed a smali ropę tow behind the 
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Barbarba Ann Cochran, Olympic gold medalist , 
gwes a starter instructions on a beginners' slope. 


house. Parts came from a lumber mili and 
the power was supplied by a Ford V8 
flathead engine, which is still doing the 
job. On winter afternoons in those early 
years, his children would exercise by 
running along the road (renamed Coch¬ 
ran Road after Barbara Ann won a gold 
medal in the Olympics) next to their 
house, do calisthenics and isometrics on 
their living room floor. Then, in the eve- 
ning, they would run slalom gates as 
their father watched and corrected their 
movements. Friends would come over 
with their own children, who would 
practice running slalom gate after slalom 
gate with the Cochrans. 

On those first weekends school chil¬ 
dren covered Cochran Hill. The lodge 


was the kitchen of the Cochran home. 
Ginny always had a pot of coffee going 
and home-cooked food for the kids. 
Friends would bring pies, sandwich 
fixings, and casseroles and help keep 
some sort of order with the children who 
kept running in and out of the house. 
Conversation swirled around junior rac- 
ing events and new techniques for run¬ 
ning gates. Skiing during that first year 
was inexpensive on Cochran Hill — a 
quarter for the whole afternoon. 

Since then the Cochrans have ex- 
panded the resort. They now own 315 
acres of land and have installed three 
morę tows, one 1,150 feet long, another 
400 feet and a smali lift for beginners. 
They also found time to construct a smali 



base lodge which also bunks visiting rac- 
ers who want to sharpen their technique 
under the keen eye of Mickey. 

During the summer the Cochrans elear 
trails and mow the slopes so that they are 
skiable with only six inches of snów. 
They also have some help from their 
horses and cows who browse and graze 
on the slopes. 

During the past winter, Cochran Hill 
was open on weekends and holidays. 
The biggest crowd was 200 and Mickey 
estimates that he could easily handle 
twice that number. But the resort routine 
remains strictly family-oriented and run. 
Mickey maintains the lifts and trails and 
is generał mechanic, manager and coach. 
Ginny gives lessons ($3.00 an hour), 
manages the lodge restaurant (hot choco- 
late, coffee, tea, orange drinks, hot dogs, 
tunafish and peanut butter and jelly 
sandwiches) and fits in time to keep the 
books. Marilyn and Barbara Ann, when 
they are home, often ski with groups of 
children and give impromptu lessons. 
Where else in America can one have their 
kids coached by an Olympic gold medal 
winner, the only American ever to be 
French female national champion, or the 
former head coach of the U.S. Ski Team? 

On Sundays the Cochrans organize a 
lollipop race, which they first initiated at 
Ascutney. It is now a popular event at 
many ski areas across the country. Racers 
of any age go through a short slalom 
course and each one is awarded a lol¬ 
lipop. In one race last year, some of the 
most appreciative lollipop recipients in- 
cluded a four-year-old youngster and a 
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grandfather who has been skiing for 
years. 

One image problem the Cochrans have 
with their resort is that many consider it 
to be private. "Many think it is a family 
hill," said Ginny. "It definitely is not. It is 
open to all." Prices are a bit higher than 
in the early sixties — $ 2.00 per day or 
$7.00 for a family of four and over — 
"even if you have nine kids." 

"You know," he continued, "smali 
local areas are very important for people 
to get started in skiing. Who can afford 12 
bucks a day that often? If you have three 
kids it can be $60 a weekend and that can 
be kind of tough. What we do is start kids 
skiing. They can get a lot of downhill 
running here." 

That is certainly true. On the smali lift a 
round trip takes on the average of one 
minutę and a half; on the large lift five 
minutes complete a round trip. To some 
skiers it may sound too easy and too 
quick but children and serious racers love 
it. They put in morę runs per hour and 
spend no time waiting in lift lines. 

Bob Cochran trains for the professional 
ski circuit by running gates and a jump 
that he and his father built on the upper 
slope. At his speed, he can manage a run 
every three minutes until his strength 
gives out. Rick Chaffee, a former member 
of the U.S. Ski Team, ran 700 slalom 
gates in 45 minutes on the smaller hill. 
That is equivalent to skiing 7,000 vertical 
feet, or about three runs on Mt. 
Mansfield, one of the biggest and most 
popular resorts in New England. 

Racers from the University of Yermont 




Ginny Cochran helps a beginner up the tow ropę , below, 
while aboue, a oariety of styles are in eoidence on the slalom gates. 


ski team work out on Cochran Hill and 
have their style analyzed and improved 
by their coach, who for the past two sea- 
sons has been, who else but Mickey 
Cochran. At night they often sit in the 
living room and watch movies of major 
ski races that have been taken in Europę. 
Mickey will point out what the best skiers 
are doing right and what they might be 
doing wrong. 

But most of the skiing on Cochran Hill 
is a family affair and a wild trip for the 
youngsters. An afternoon of skiing on 
their hill takes me on a nostalgia trip, 
back to the days when I was a young 
skier and keen to race but didn't have a 
dime. We all skied on a local hill in Wes- 
ton, running the ropę tow up and schus- 


sing back down as fast as we could. We 
wore wooden skis and cast off Army sur- 
plus parkas and had exhilarating mo- 
ments under the bright winter sun. We 
never thought of fancy clothes and all the 
social niceties which now become too 
much a part of the sport. We just skied 
for the pure fun and enjoyment of getting 
in as much downhill running as often and 
as fast as the ropę tow could puli us back 
up. That's how skiing started in Vermont 
and on this continent, and that is what 
the Cochrans have brought back into ex- 
istence. They use ropę tows that would 
cause many so-called sophisticated skiers 
to scoff, but theirs is an original, family 
ski hill, where the skiing is inexpensive 
and essentially, just plain fun. 
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POST BOY 


Ifs refreshing to know that there are people and places in Ver- 
mont dedicated to helping the unemployed and/or unskilled to 
help themselves in the midst of — at very least — national 
financial uncertainty. (See "The Spinners of Shelburne," page 
37.) Shelburne Spinners are a group (approximately 20) of 
handspinners working cooperatively to produce high ąuality 
yarn from Vermont virgin wool, with dyes obtained from 
natural plants in the State. This training program was developed 
by the Vermont Arts and Crafts Service of the State Department 
of Education. 

Director of the program, Victoria Fraser, urges all those in- 
terested in dye samples to send $2 to the Shelburne Spinners, 
Box 651, Burlington, Vt. 05401. Along with the dyed yarn, 
samples of natural off-white weaving yarn will be forwarded, 
as well as information about the Spinners, a mail order brochure 
and two issues of their Newsletter. 

Some of our published gaffes are of such a regrettable naturę, 
we feel that shying away from public apology for them might 
be truły an exercise in the better part of valor. But when readers 
insist, we are compelled to comply. Such is the case in an un- 
mistakably mis-captioned photograph which appeared on page 
10 of the preceding issue. In it, an exhibition of structural art 
at the new Brattleboro Museum was displayed and attrib- 
uted to one Fanny Hill. Needless to say, that artwork was the 
creation of Fannie Hillsmith, a distinguished American artist 
whose work is represented in major museums throughout the 
country. On the other hand, Ms. Hill — whose artistic contribu- 
tions were all but neglected in an otherwise vigorous though 
abbreviated lifetime — was a fictional character of pre-Victo- 
rian, English origins. 

The Vermont State Prison at Windsor, a maximum security 
facility that was once hailed as being in the vanguard of Ameri¬ 
can penal reform, has now emptied and closed its penitentiary 
doors permanently. Finally. The 167-year-old institution, which 
once offered an altemative to law breakers who might otherwise 
be flogged, branded or even hung, had long sińce outlived its 
usefulness — both philosophically and financially. The shut- 
down this Summer signaled the transfer of most inmates to 
community correction centers which emphasize work-release 
programs and professional training. The shut-down also marks 
a savings of some half a million dollars a year for Vermont, 
which now has become the first State without a maximum se¬ 
curity prison. 

The prison will not be totally dismantled now, nor will it 
stand as an empty monument to an outmoded penal system. 
Instead, if all goes according to plan, the Peabody Construction 
Company of Boston, Mass. will completely renovate the com- 


plex and turn it into a site for housing the elderly. The relic will 
become alive again and, perhaps for the first time in a great 
many years, useful. 

We were recently taken a bit to task in an editorial in the 
Burlington Free Press by the learned E. F. Crane who took excep- 
tion to the fact that we maintained the fabled "Lakę Champlain 
Monster" was merely that — a fable. 

"This effort to debunk, eliminate and permanently bury the 
Lakę Champlain Monster will not work," Mr. Crane wrote. 
"Such a well-authenticated inhabitant of the Lakę, madę famous 
by generations of tall-tale-telling fisherfolk whose screams have 
caused constemation on both Vermont and New York shores, 
cannot be so suddenly sent to oblivion." 

Mr. Crane concluded: "If Loch Ness can have its Monster, 
and capitalize on it year after year, is there any reason why Lakę 
Champlain's Monster cannot continue to delight the hearts of 
all who cherish the world of imagination?" 

With the eloquence of that rhetoric, it is now not only dis- 
tasteful but actually painful to repeat our original finding. But 
we must. Science is on our side, the world of imagination not- 
withstanding: the Champlain Monster simply doesn't exist. 

On the other hand, this may be an appropriate time to men- 



tion the Woodbury Water Witch (see photograph above). This 
reclusive amphibian, whose length has been estimated at any- 
where up to 12 feet, generally lurks half-submerged in very 
quiet parts of the Woodbury Lakę. While precise descriptions 
vary, a number of sighters agree the Water Witch has a scaled 
body, a web-like taił, and sports forklike antennae on its head, 
just above two large, recessed eyes. Its feeding habits are pres- 
ently unknown. 

Vermont's heritage of independence, resourcefulness and 
achievements in the arts, Sciences and professions will be 
graphically portrayed in the forthcoming 1976-77 Official Ver- 
mont Bicentennial Guide, to be published this Winter by The 
Countryman Press of Taftsville (Peter Jennison, editor and 
publisher) on behalf of the Vermont Bicentennial Commission. 

The Guide, which will be issued in a first printing of 100,000 
copies, will be distributed by magazine wholesalers throughout 
Vermont and the East, or can be ordered from Yermont Life 
Magazine, 61 Elm St., Montpelier, Vt. 05602. (For complete in¬ 
formation, see page 24.) The newsstand price is $1.95 for the 
160-page Guide (add 50 cents for postage and handling when 
purchasing by mail order) with 50 pages reserved for appro¬ 
priate advertisers. Editorial features include articles on Lakę 
Champlain, the Northeast Kingdom, the Green Mountains, 
Yermont Agriculture and an early history of the State. 
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An incredible quilt, a portion of which is pictured above, was 
created by 40 members of the Middlebury College Sewing Bee 
(faculty and administration wives plus two husbands) and pre- 
sented to Dr. and Mrs. James I. Armstrong on the occasion of 
their retirement as the college's first family. The quilt contains 
36 squares, each measuring 14" by 14" and connected by blue 
grids. Each square represents a bit of Middlebury memorabilia 
for the Armstrongs as perceived by the creator of the square. 
The patches were created clandestinely, according to Middle¬ 
bury Public Relations Director Kenneth A. Nourse, and was 
only unveiled in the midst of a ceremony in the Johnson Art 
Gallery on the campus. Mrs. Ruth Malmstrom and Mrs. Shep 
Colman were responsible for overseeing the project and found 
their hours of work well-compensated when the retiring presi- 
dent. Dr. and Mrs. Armstrong showed their obvious surprise 
and delight. 

In the "Little Need To Add Additional Comment" category, we 
recently came upon the slogans of two Vermont business enter- 
prises. In repeating them here, we feel there is little need to add 
additional comment. 

A Montpelier plumbing enterprise announces: "In our busi¬ 
ness, a flush beats a fuli house!" Moving quickly on, a Randolph 
utility supply storę boldly announces over its front entrance: 
"Everything you need for the kitchen but the girl." (If we were 


to add additional comment to the latter, it would be something 
on the order of, "Yikes!") 

For so many years, it was said — in a generally approving way 
— that Vermont was a place in which cows outnumbered the 
people. That stopped being the case a few years ago and accord¬ 
ing to the latest cow census there are now two humans for every 
Vermont bovine. But, and this is an essential qualifier, these 
fewer cows produce morę milk than the combined total of their 
morę numerous predecessors. Progress, you know. 

They're sunning it up at Marlboro College — even these Winter 
days. Last year, under a grant from the National Science Foun¬ 
dation, a group of students from the college conducted a re- 
search project which investigated the possibility of making the 
college self-sufficient in energy. Considered were the pos- 
sibilities of using wood, water, organie wastes and solar energy. 
The study was one of the first times an entire community 
analyzed its energy needs with an eye toward meeting them 
with an alternative source. 

This year, with an additional grant as well as funds from the 
college and private donations, several students are constructing 
a solar heating system. In the pilot project, a combination of 
solar and wood heat will provide all of the space heat for one of 
the campus's dormatories. Platę collectors capture the solar 
energy and auxiliary fuel is supplied from a wood-fired stove. 
The wood comes from the college's 300-plus acres, and a for- 
estry management program is determining the best way to har- 
vest the trees. 

Throughout each phase of the experimental program, the 
students have been particularly interested in applying their 
findings to other smali communities in Vermont. We're all hop- 
ing they make it through the Winter warmer and wiser, and that 
all of Vermont can benefit from their findings sooner rather than 
later. 



In "The Hedgehog Is Not A Hedge: Nor Is It A Hog" category, 
we offer the above brace of signposts, sent to us by Thomas 
Loucks of Bronxville, N.Y. The original marker points to the 
route of a most picturesque-sounding, off-the-beaten-path 
roadway. The addendum offers what is obviously a correction 
bom of bitter experience and crushed hopes. So it goes. cOo 



















A woodchopper's respite, photographed in Londonderry by Thomas A. Loucks 















